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the State of New York acts most injuriously on 
the character and condition of the colored man. 
As the policy of this State and that of Ohio are in 
the main much alike, as it regards colored people, 
what follows is quite applicable to us, 
This Policy is Anti-Republican. 
«Shall the flagrant wrongs, to which I have alluded, be 


suffered to continue? Thousands of your fellow-citizens im- 
plored the Legislature, at its last session, to terminate them: 
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THE ESCAPE OF THE SLAVE. 
BY J. BLANCHARD. 

“_————. dextre se parvus — : 

icui uiturque patrem non passibus squis. 
Neccdienbex. Ferimur per opaca locorum: 
Et me, quem dudum non ulla injecta movebant 
Tela, neque adverso glomerati ex agmine Graii; 
Nunc omnes terrent aure, sonus excitat omnis 
Suspensum, et pariter comitique oneriq. timentem. 


I. 
‘The Winter-green raised up its starry-shaped head 
Above the grey moss where the rose-tree lay dead; 
And it seemed to gaze at the cold blue North 
From whence the chill breezes came murmuring forth. 
iI. 
Look, look! for the trees are a forest of sheen, 
For the frost’s busy finger hath silvered the scene; 
And theice-laden branches droop sadly and bright, 
Like an unwilling bride deck’d in crystal and white. 
111, 
Thus she wastes in the eye of her lover; opprest 
By the weight of her brilliants and gem-studded vest; 
Well knowing, like ice, in the gaze of the sun, 


“[hey will melt off in tears when the wedding is done. 


Iv. 
Who yonder, glides close by the skirt of the wood, 
Where the anchor-ice darkens the winter-cold flood? 
‘No felon, he seems by the prayer he hath said:— 
No coward;—I know by the grasp of his blade. 

v. 


Yet the snow-bird’s last chirp made his quick pulses start, 


And his eye told the terror that lurked at his heart; 


Aye! that female beside him;—that child clinging near— 


Are the fire of his hope and the frost of his fear. 
vi. 
And the river is cross’d:—for his firm shoulder bore 
That wife and that child to the opposite shore; 
Where the wolf, than his tyrant more merciful far, 
In the deep-tangled thicket hath lent them his lair. 
VII. 
But the meek moon is out on her path-way so cold, 


And the frost-flower is bright with its star-beams of gold; 


Then away, in the warm hope of Freedom, they hie, 

Though enammell’d with ice, ‘neath a pitiless sky. 
vil. 

God speed ye, poor exiles of innocence! Flee! 


For the hound and the horn, wound in answering glee, 
Drown the shout of the hunter, the snort of his steed:— 


O, away then, away then, or death is your meed! 
; 1x, 
And well have ye sped:—for the broad stream is past, 
Whose marge is to Slavery’s footsteps, the last: 

And the rein of your tyrant is slack’d on the shore, 
And his hoarse curse is quelled in Niagana’s Roan, 
Xs 

Then be it thy anthem, O Freedom, to God— 
“Q bright be His rain-bow and green be His sod; 
May the song, His waters eternally swell, 


The Tyrant’s last curse and his Bondman’s “FarE WELL 








Virgil. 











ANTI-SLAVERY. 








LETTER OF GERRIT SMITH. 


We have just received a neat pamphlet, contain- 


ing aletter addressed by Gerritt Smith to Hon. Gu- 
lian C. Verplanck, member of the New York Le- 


Its object is to attract attention to the 
laws of that State, in relation to the colored popula- 
We should be very glad to republish the 
whole of this interesting letter, but so many other 
things demand notice, we shall be obliged to con- 


gislature. 


tion. 


fine ourselves to a few extracts. 


“Peterboro, Dec. 12, 1837. 


Hon, Gutrraw C. VerPrancxk: 


Dear Sir,—I learn from newspapers and other sources, 
that great and various benefits are looked for from the ascen- 
dency of the political party, which has given you so trium- 


but their prayers were treated with the most indecent con- 
tempt, Tens of thousands will send up similar prayers at 
the coming session: but, whether they will meet with any 
better success depends on the question, whether a spirit of 
republicanism and equal rights shall then characterize our 
Legislature. That they will meet with a favorable response 
in the heart of every friend of the doctrine of equal rights, 
to whom they are addressed, is too plain to require argu- 
ment: and, notwithstanding this doctrine is so often violated, 
and gross oppression so often perpetrated under the name 
and sanction of republicanism, it is, nevertheless true, that 
where there is no sincere friendship for this doctrine, there 
can be no genuine republicanism. Before we can believe, 
that the legislator, who deliberately defends unequal laws— 
laws, which impose unequal burdens, and visit disabilities 
on the innocent, is a Republican, we must loose our discri- 
mination, ‘The great distinctive feature of republicanism is 
its practical recognition of the doctrine of equal rights. It 
belongs to aristocracies and monarchies to pronounce one 
man porcelain and another common clay—to cluster privi- 
leges and prerogatives about some, and to invade without 
scruple any right, however fundamental and inviolable, which 
pertains to others, If, therefore, the Legislature of this 
State shall, at its coming session, be found to consist of real 
rather than nominal republicans, the laws which authorize 
slaveholding within its limits, will be repealed; laws will be 
enacted securing the benefit of a jury trial to all, who may 
thereafter be claimed in this State as slaves; and all will be 
done which the Legislature can do, (and this will no doubt 
be sufficient to secure the success of the object,) to remove 
from the Constitution of our State that anti-republican, 
odious and inhuman distinction, which it makes with no bet- 
ter justification than that different men have different colored 
skins,—a distinction by the way, which had no place in our 
former Constitution, and which was admitted into the present 
against the will and arguments of the wisest and purest of 
those, who framed that instrument, 


Plain ani imperative as are these duties, which the friends 
of equal rights and of the down trodden colored man will 
ask at the hands of our Legislature their performance will, 
nevertheless, be strenuously resisted. It will be said that no- 
thing must be done by our Legislature towards overthrow- 
ing the system of Southern slavery. But, if this position 
were correctly taken, it certainly would not forbid, not even 
by implication, the undoing of what we have gratuitously 
done to countenance and uphold it. Last of all, would it 
forbid the correction of our Correction of our Constitution 
end Statute Book, so far as they are designed to cheapen and 
degrade the colored people within our own limits, If sla- 
very be a moral and political evil, then the laws, which we 
have made to favor it, should never have been made; and we 
can certainly do no less than abrogate them promptly, That 
it is a moral evil is evident from my brief allusions to its cha- 
racter: and, surely, a republican people should not hesitate 
to agree with an eminent British statesman, “that what is 
morally wrong can not be politically right.” But why is it, 
that we may not do what we lawfully can to terminate the 
oppressions of the Southern slave? The answer is; “be- 
cause we have nothing to do with them.” But admitting, 
that we have no political responsibility for these oppressions, 
it does not follow, that we should not be concerned about 
them. If a heathen could declare, that, “nothing was fo- 
reign to him, which concerned his common humanity,” sure- 
ly, believers in the religion of Him, who commanded his 
disciples to make their beneficence commensurate with “all 
the world,” and the interests of every man their own, should 
not exclude from the pale of their sympathy the bitter heri- 
tage and unequalled woes of a sixth part of their country- 
men. The doctrine now set up, that not even moral sua- 
sion may be employed against the crime of slaveholding, 
save by those, who have political power in the community, 
where the crime is practised, (and not by them even, it 
might be added!) will be amongst the abounding curiosities 
in the history of the defence of American slavery, And the 
more will it be entitled to this place, because it is advocated 
by thousands, who are engaged in prosecuting the cause of 
foreign missions—a cause, which is based on the right to ex- 
ert our moral influence every where—as well where we have 
not, as where we have political power.” 

> * * * . * 


The Interests of Southern Slavery Involved. 


“I have said, that the granting of the petitions of the 
friends of equal rights tothe Legislature of our State at its 
approaching session, would be objected to as of adverse influ- 
ence to Southern slavery. But, should we hesitate to res- 
pond to the claims of justice and mercy, lest we should there- 
by exert an influence against that wicked institution? Our 
fathers felt no such tenderness for it. Why should we? Has 
Southern slavery any claims to the friendship of the North- 





phant an election to the Legislatnre of our State. Money 
is to be plenty: rail-roads and canals are to be multiplied: | g 


ern freemen of this age, which it had not to the friendship of 
our fathers! Has it imposed any peculiar obligations on us 
to serve and sustain it? So far otherwise, it has done more, 
in the last four years, to incur the deep, immitigable and eter- 
nal hatred of Northern freemen, that it had done in all pre- 
vious time. Within these few years, it has invaded and trod- 
den down our fundamental rights. It has practically annulled 
our inherent and constitutional right of locomotion. No 
person, known to be a decided and uncompromising friend of 
the leading doctrine of the Declaration of Independence— 
the doctrine, that “all men are created equal” —would, at this 
time, be secure from violence in the slave States. Hence 


when the question, whether the abolition of slavery will not 


issolve the Union is put to an abolitionist—a question al- 


new life is to be poured into every department of industry: 
and, in short, all traces of the past years of commercial calami- 
ties are to disappear in the flood of prosperity, which is to 
come upon us. Be assured, sir, that the fact of my not hav- 
ing contributed to the political revolution, which gives birth 
‘to these joyful anticipations, will in no degree diminish my 
happiness in their realization. 1 am not sensible that my in- 
sterest in the comfort and prosperity of my fellow-citizens was 
any greater, whilst I was a political partisan, than it has been 
“the last nine years, during which I have not attended a poli- 
rtical meeting, or acted with a political party, Whatever 
‘merit there may be in attachment to political parties, there 
ris, nevertheless, nothing in my own experience to justify the 
‘opinion, that a man ceases to care for the interests and wel- 
‘fare of his countrymen, when he withdraws from the strife 


.of politics. 


I took up my pen to ask you, whether, in all the plans of 
‘legislative relief and advantage, which are diffusing such joy- 
tful expectation throughout our commonwealth, there is any 
ereference to the necessities of its colored inhabitants: whe- 
‘ther, in the promised correction of numerous evils, any of 
‘their deep and cruel wrongs are to be redressed: and whether 
‘the benefits which the Legislature of our State is expected 
‘to scatter so profusely at its approaching session, will be like 
not be proper to put the 


‘to reach to their unblest lot. It may 


‘Question to any one member of the Legislature:—but, if it 
» to whom can I put it more suitably than to one, who will 
pod ro the councils of his state an influence proportion- 
7 oe = ter, as a statesman and a scholar? 
x peculiarly mindf 
‘are unusually blest ourselves, &o thougke fabieleh, wie 
= a season of their joyful abundance, he commanded the 
ews to remember the destitute, and to “send portions to 
them for whom nothing is prepared,” Doce net the iit 
duty towards the colored man devolve on our Legal t : 
‘If we except the abundant provision for him of iapalis and 
injuries, and wretchedness, it may emphatically be said th 
“nothing is prepared” for our colored brother by the la of 
‘this State, And when shall our Legislature teatierber hike 
‘wrongs and his destitution, if it be not at its next session? 
‘7-at ils next session, when, to meet the public anticipation, 
At will be so prompt to “send portions” to all other classes,” 
* * * * * * 
rs — Some further observations, Mr. Smith re- 
+“ 
»““that Southern slaveholders who cling to 


slavery, (and such are ninety-nine hundredths of 


ways ludicrous, because implying, that the original and le- 
gitimate object of the Union was to promote slavery rather 
than to “secure the blessings of liberty,” it becomes deeply 
insulting also. For to the abolitionist the Union is virtually 
dissolved, as to therefrom, to which he is entitled;—but still 
existing, and in mighty power, to oppress and plunder and 
murder him. What a farce to appeal to the love of the 
Union in the Dressers and Hoppers and Kitchells and others, 
who have felt the tender mercies of the Lynch law, simply 
because suspected of cherishing the doctrine that “all men 
are created equal!” They do, indeed, love the Union. They 
love it for what our fathers and the Federal Constitution 
contemplated it should be. They love it for the glorious 
urposes, which they confidently believe it is destined to 
fulfil. But for them to say, that they love it for what it now 
is—for them to say, that they love its abominable perversions 
—wotild be tantamount to their admission of the worthless- 
ness of the great and sacred rights of which it robs them. 

But, besides making void, by means of its mobs, the invi- 
olable right to pass from one portion of the Union to ano- 
ther, slavery employs the same means and with no less fatal 
effect, jn its war on the freedom of speech and of the press. 
And what is it but a practica§llustration of the mob spirit 
of slavery, when our congressional bodies in contempt of the 
Constitution, of common sense and decency, resolve not to 


hear the petitions of tens of thousands of their constitu- 
ents,” 


* . 7 * * * 
Fear of Odium. 
“Another disadvantage, under which the forthcoming pe- 


titions of the friends of equal rights will labor, may be found 
in the apprehensions of those members of the Legislature 
disposed to favor them, that they would thereby indentify 
themselves with the abolitionists. 
that the name “abolitionist,” so honorable in the days of our 
fathers, should now be surpassingly odious? They need not, 
for it is explained by the simple fact, that the spirit of sla- 
very is now, as the spirit of liberty was then, in the ascend- 
ant. Then “universal liberty” was the watchword; and sla- 
very was a decaying institution. 


Do any think it strange, 


Now, this institution has 
me so strong, and is so bound up in the commerce, the 


a and even in the religion(!) of the whole nation, that 


who assails it, must lay his aceount, not only with the 


loss of his reputation, but with the hazard, for honesty so 


daring, even of his tty and life. But, what is an abo- 
litionist, that his very name should fill the soul with loathing? 


: ete of oppression, and hence oppressors hate 
them,) desire the deepest debase him. He is the friend of the Cent poor, and hence 
population of the N Fh en montof the colored | he ineurs the scorn of the proud, He is « practical repub- 
seed infield tea. orth, inasmuch as such debase- | lican, who, at every hazard to character, property and life, 

Gives the greatest efficiency to the main ar- | eS Out in simplicity and sincerity, the great principles, 
gument for justifyng slayer. > nat! which lie at the foundation of the free institutions and. go- 
the ed yng “lavery—the argument, that | vernment of his country, Hence it is not strange, that he 

; lored man is incapable of enjo ing and im- | Should be scoffed at, as a fanatic and fool, by men, who, in 
proving the boon of fre yng conversation, writings, legislation, and life, disparage these 








edom.” He then specifies 


principles, and denounce them as “a mere flourish of rheto- 
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ric,” or, in the words of John Randolph’s contempt for the 
doctrines of equal rights, as “a fanfaronade of nonsense.” 
The abolitionist is now despised, But, should American 
freedom survive her present and appalling dangers;—I mean 
not the freedom, which tyrants prize, that of gratifying self 
at whatever sacrifice and hazard to others, but that genuine 
and holy spirit of freedom, which respects the rights of the 
poor as well as of the rich, of the low as well as of the high 
—should that spirit finally prevail amongst us—then will the 
abolitionist be embalmed and eternized in the memory of 
this disenthralled and regenerate nation. Then will posterity 
gratefully acknowledge, that they are indebted for the pre- 
cious and glorious rights, which they inherit, to the pure 
and self-sacrificing patriotism of the abolitionist: then will 
the few be remembered with unceasing gratitude, who, in 
this darkest hour of the persecuted cause of impartial liber- 
ty, heed not the dangers, (however thick political and reli- 
gious hypocrites may make them,) amidst which they keep 
her tattered banner flying: and then will the American 
Church, purified of her deep corruptions, honor the now 
ridiculed and reviled religion of the abolitionist, and admit 
that he, and he only, who “remembers them that are in 
bonds as bound with them,” honors the name of a Chris- 
tian. 

* * * * * * 

Party Considerations, 


“T will advert to one more, and, lest I make my letter too 
long, but one more, of the objections, that will be raised 
against granting the petitions, which the friends of the op- 
pressed and crushed colored population of this State will 
present at the approaching session of our Legislature. “To 
grant these petitions will injure our party:”—this fear will 
seize upon politicians in the Legislature: and I say not, that 
it will be groundless, Of this much, however, I am sure, 
that, if the prayer of these petitions be rejected, it will be at 
no small peril to present party arrangements, For it cer- 
tainly requires no prophetic eye to foresee that, if rejected, 
tens of thousands of our voters, will, at the next Election, 
merge every other consideration in that of vindicating the 
claims of the colored people of this State to an equal parti- 
cipation with its white citizens in all civil and political 
rights and privileges, It is true, that abolitionists, as well 
as others, are attached to political parties: but the time is 
coming, yea, has already come, when, however strong may 
be the cords of their party attachment, they will not prove 
strong enough to drag up abolitionists to the suicidal work of 
voting down abolition principles,” 

* . * . * * 





From the Evening Post. 
Power of Congress over the District of Columbia. 
No 5. 

Having shown that the abolition of slavery is 
within the competency of the law making power, 
when unrestricted by constitutional provisions, and 
that the legislation of Congress over the District is 
thus unrestricted, its power to abolish slavery there 
is established. 


Besides this general ground, the power of Con- 
gress to abolish slavery in the District may be ba- 
sed upon another, equal tenable. We argue it from 
the fact that slavery exists there now by an act of 
Congress. In the act of 16th July, 1790, Con- 
gress accepted portions of territory offered by the 
states of Maryland and Virginia, and enacted that 
the laws as they then were, should continue in force 
‘until Congress shall otherwise by law provide;” 
thus making the slave codes of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia its own. Under these laws, re-enacted by 
Congress and made laws of the District, the slaves 
there are now held. Is Congress so important in 
its own exclusive jurisdiction that it cannot ‘‘other- 
wise by law provide?” If it can say what shall 
be considered property, it can say what shall not 
be considered property. Suppose a legislature en- 
act that marriage contracts shall be mere bills of 
sale, making a husband the proprietor of his wife, 
as his bona-fide property; and suppose husbands 
should herd their wives in droves for the market as 
beasts of burden, or for the brothel as victims of 
lust, and then prate about their inviolable legal 
property, and deny the power of the legislature 
which stamped them property to undo its own 
wrong, and secure to wives by law the rights of 
human beings. Would such cant about ‘vested 
rights’’ be heeded where reason and justice held 
away, and where law, based upon fundamental mo- 
rality, received homage? If a frantic legislature 
pronounces woman a chattel, has it no power when 
reason has returned to take back the slander ?— 
Must the libel stand forever? Be it, that it has 
with legal forms stamped wives—“wares.”” Can 
it never tear off the blasphemous label that covers 
up that hand writing of Deity on human nature, 
“the image of God?” 


We now proceed to show that the power of Con- 
gress to abolish slavery in the District has been till 
recently universally conceded. 

1. It has been assumed by Congress itself.— 
The following record stands on the journal of the 
House of Representatives for 1804, p. 225: “On 
motion made and seconded that the House do come 
to the following resolution—‘Resolved, That from 
and after the 4th day of July, 1805, all blacks and 
people of color that shall be born within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or whose mothers shall be the 
property of any person residing within said Dis- 
trict, shall be free, the males at the age of —, and 
the females at the age of —. The main question 
being taken that the House do agree to said motion 
as originally proposed, it was negatived by a ma- 
jority of 46.’ Though the motion was lost, it was 
on the ground of its alleged inexpediency alone, 
and not because Congress lacked the constitutional 
power. In the debate which preceded the vote, 
aor of Congress was conceded. In March, 
18T, the House of Representatives passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘Resolved, That a committee 
be appointed to inquire into the existence of an in- 
human and illegal traffic in slaves, carried on in and 
through the District of Columbia, and to report 
whether any and what measures are necessary for 
putting a stop to the same.” 

On the 9th of January, 1829, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the following resolution by a 
vote of 114 to 66: “Resolved, That the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of providing by law for 
the gradual abolition of slavery within the District, 
in such manner that the interests of no individual 
shall be injured thereby.” 

Among those who voted in the affirmative were 
Messrs. Barney of Md., Armstrong of Va., A.H. 
Shepperd of N. C., Blair of Tenn., Chilton and 
Lyon of Ky., Johns of Dela., and others from 
slave states. ; 

2. It has been conceded directly, or implied by 
all the committees on the District of Columbia that 
have reported on the subject. Ina report of the 
committee on the District, Jan. 11, 1837, by their 
chairman, Mr. Powell of Virginia, there is the fol- 
lowing declaration: ‘“The Congress of the United 
States, has by the constitution exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the District, sa hie, Benes =p, ‘aa 
subject, (slavery,) as upon all other subjects of leg- 
isleton : mova unlimited discretion.” See 
Reps. of Comm’s 2d session, 19 Cong. v. 1, No. 
43. In February, 1829, the committee on the 
District, Mr. Alexander of Virginia, Chairman, in 
their report pursuant to Mr. Miner’s resolutions, 
recognize a contingent abolition proceeding upon 
the consent of the In December, 1831, 





le. 
the committee on District, Mr. Doddridge of 








Virginia, Chairman, reported “‘that until the ad- 
joining states act on the subject (slavery) it would 
be”’ (not unconstitutional, but) ‘‘unwise and impo- 
litic if not unjust for Congress to interfere.” In 
April, 1836, a special committee on abolition me- 
morials reported the following resolutions by the 
Chairman, Mr. Pinckney of South Carolina: ‘«Re- 
solved, ‘That Congress possesses no constitutional 
authority to interfere in any way with the institu- 
tion of slavery in any of the states of this confed- 
eracy.” 

‘Resolved, That Congress ought not to inter- 


fere in any way with slavery in the District of Co- 


lumbia.” ‘Ought not to interfere,” carefully avoi- 
ding the phraseology of the first resolution, and 
thus in effect conceding the constitutional power. 
In a widely circulated ‘‘Address to the electors of 
the Charleston District,” Mr. Pinckney is thus de- 
nounced by his own constituents. ‘He has pro- 
posed a resolution which is received by the plain 
common sense of the whole country as a conces- 
sion that Congress has authority to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia.” 

3 This power has been conceded by the citizens 
of the District. A petition for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District, signed by nearly 
eleven hundred of its citizens, was presented to 
Congress, March 24, 1837. Among the signers 
to this petition, were Chief Justice Cranch, Jndge 
Van Ness, Judge Morsel, Prof. J. M. Staughton, 
Rev. Dr. Balch, Rev. Dr. Keith, John Mr. Mun- 
roe, and a large number of the most infiuential in- 
habitants of the District. Mr. Dickson of New 
York, asserted on the floor of Congress in 1835, 
that the signers of this petition owned more than 
half of the property in the District; the accuracy 
of this statement has never been questioned. 

This power has been conceded by grand juries 
of the District. The grand jury of the country 
of Alexandria, at the March term 1802, presented 
the domestic ‘slave trade as a grievance and said, 
‘‘We consider this grievance demanding legisla- 
tive redress.” January 19, 1829, Mr. Alexander, 
of Virginia, presented a representation of the grand 
jury in the city of Washington, remonstrating a- 
gainst ‘‘any measure for the abolition of slavery 
within said District, unless accompanied by mea- 
sures for the removal of the emancipated from the 
same;’’ thus, not only conceding the power to e- 
mancipated slaves, but affirming an additional pow- 
er, that of excluding them when free. See Jour- 
nal H. R. 1828—9, p. 17. 

4, 'This power has been conceded by State Leg- 
islatures. In 1828, the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia instructed their Senators in Congress ‘‘to pro- 
cure, if practicable, the passage of a law to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia.” Jan. 28, 
1829, the House of Assembly of New York, pass- 
ed a resolution that their “‘Senators in Congress be 
instructed to make every possible exertion to ef- 
fect the passage of a law for the abolition of slave- 
ry in the District of Columbia.”’ In February, 
1837, the Senate of Massachusetts, “resolved, 
That Congress having exclusive legislation in the 
District of Columbia, possess the right to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade therein, and that the ear- 
ly exercise of such right is demanded by the en- 
lightened sentiment of the civilized world, by the 
principles of the revolution, and by humanity.” 

The House of Representatives passed the fol- 


lowing resolution at the same session: ‘Resolved, . 


That Congress having exclusive legislation in the 
District of Columbia, possess the right to abolish 
slavery in said District, and that its exercise should 
only be restrained by a regard to the public good.” 

November 1, 1837, the Legislature of Vermont, 
‘Resolved, That Congress have the full power by 
the constitution to abolish slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, and in the terri- 
tories.” ‘The Legislature of Vermont passed in 
substance the same resolution, at its session in 
1836. 


May 30, 1836, a committee of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature reported the following resolution: ‘‘Re- 
solved, ‘That Congress does possess constitutional 
power, and it is expedient to abolish slavery and 
the slave trade within the District of Columbia.” 

In January, 1836, the Legislature of South Car- 
olina, ‘*Resolved, That we should consider the ab- 
olition of slavery in the District of Columbia as a 
violation of the rights of the citizens of that Dis- 
trict derived from the implied conditions on which 
that territory was ceded to the General Govern- 
ment.”’ Instead of denying the constitutional pow- 
er, they virtually admit its existence, by striving to 
smother it under ‘implied conditions.”” In Feb- 
ruary, 1836, the legislature of North Carolina “‘Re- 
solved, That although by the constitution all leg- 
islative power over the District of Columbia is ves- 
ted in the Congress of the United States, yet we 
would deprecate any legislative action on the part 
of that body towards liberating the slaves of that 
District, as a breach of faith towards those States 
by whom the territory was originally celed, and 
will regard such interference as the first step towards 
a general emancipation of the slaves of the South.” 
Here is a full concession of the power. February 
2, 1836, the Virginia Legislature passed unani- 
mously the following resolution: ‘‘Resolved by the 
General Assembly of Virginia, that the following 
article he proposed to the several states of this Un- 
ion, and to Congress, as an amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States: ‘“The powers of Con- 
gress shall not be so construed as to authorize the 
passage of any law for the emancipation of slaves 
in the District of Columbia, without the consent of 
the individual proprietors thereof, unless by the 
sanction of the Legislatures of Virginia and Mary- 
land, and under such conditions as they shall by 
law prescribe.”’ 

Fifty years after the formation of the United 
States Constitution, the states are solemnly called 
upon by the Virginia Legislature, to amend that in- 
strument by a clause asserting that in the grant to 
Congress of ‘power to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever”’ the abolition of slave- 
ry isnot included! What could have dictated such 
a resolution but the conviction that the power to 
abolish slavery is an irresistible inference from 
the constitution as it is. The fact that the same 
legislature passed afterwards a resolution, though 
by no means unanimously, that Congress does not 
possess the power, abates not a tittle of the testi- 
mony in the first resolution. March 23d, 1824, 
‘“‘Mr. Brown presented the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ohio, recommending to Congress 
the consideration of a system for the gradual eman- 
cipation of persons of color held in servitude in 
the United States.”’ On the same day, ‘Mr. No- 
ble, of Indiania, communicated a resolution from 
the Legislature of that State respecting the gradual 
emancipation of slaves within the United States.” 
(See journal of the United States Senate, for 1824 
—5, p. 231.) $ 

The Ohio and Indiana resolutions, by taking for 
granted the general power of Congress over the 








subject of slavery, do virtually assert its special 
power within its exclusive jurisdiction. 

5. The power has been conceded by bodies of 
citizens in the slave states. ‘The petition of eleven 
hundred citizens of the District of Columbia, in 
1827, has been already mentioned. ‘March 5, 
1830, Mr. Washington presented a memorial of in- 
habitants of the Country of Frederick, in the state 
of Maryland, praying that provision may be made 
for the gradual abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia.” (Journal H. R., 1829—30, p. 
358. 

March 8, 1828, Mr. A. H. Shepperd, of North 
Carolina, presented a. memorial of citizens of that 
state, ‘‘praying Congress to take measures for the 
entire abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia.”’ (Journal H. R. 1829—30, p. 379. 

January 14, 1822. Mr. Rhea, of Tennessee, 
presented a memorial of citizens of that state, pray- 
ing that provision may be made whereby all slaves 
which may hereafter be born in the District of Co- 
lumbia, shall be free at a certain period of their 
lives.” (Journal H. R., 1821—22, p. 142.) 

December, 13, 1824. Mr. Saunders, of North 
Carolina, presented a memorial of citizens of that 
state, praying ‘that measures may be taken for the 
gradual abolition of slavery in the United States.” 
(Journal H. R., 1824—25 p. 27.) 

December 16, 1828. ‘Mr. Barnard presented 
the memorial of the American Convention for pro- 
moting the abolition of slavery, held in Baltimore, 
praying that slavery may be abolished in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” (Journal U. S. Senate, 1828 
—29, p. 34.) 

6. It has been conceded by distinguished states- 
men and jurists in the slaveholding states. ‘The 
testimony of Messrs. Doddridge, Powell and Alex- 
ander, of Virginia, Chief Justice Cranch, and 
Judges Morsell and Van Ness, of the District, has 
already been given. ‘To these may be added the 
following. In March, Joun Ranpoxpn introduced 
a resolution for putting a stop to the domestic slave 
trade within the District. December 12, 1827, 
Mr. Barney, of Maryland, presented a memorial 
for abolition in the District, and moved that it be 
printed. Mr. McDurriz, of South Carolina, ob- 
jected to the printing, but “expressly admitted the 
right of Congress to grant to the people of the Dis- 
trict any measures which they might deem neces- 
sary to free themselves from the deplorable evil.” 
—( See letter of Mr. Clairbone, of Mississippi to 
his constituents, published in the Washington 
Globe, May 9, 1836.) The sentiments of Henry 
Clay on this subject are well known. Ina speech 
before the United States Senate, in 1836, he de- 
clared the power of Congress to abolish slavery in 
the District ‘‘unquestionable.”” Messrs. Blair, of 
Tennessee, Chilton, Lyon and Richard M. John- 
son, of Kentucky, A. H. Shepperd of North Car- 
olina, Messrs, Armstrong and Smyth, of Virginia, 
Messrs. Dorsey, Archer, and Barney, of Maryland, 
and Johns, of Delaware, with numerous others 
from slave states, have asserted the power of Con- 
gress to abolish slavery in the District.. In the 
speech of Mr. Smyth, of Virginia on the Missouri 
question, January 28, 1820, he says on this point: 
“If the future freedom of the blacks is your real 
object, and not a mere pretence, why do yon not 
begin here? Within the ten miles square you have 
undoubted power to exercise exclusive legislation. 
Produce a bill to emancipate the slaves in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or, if you prefer it, to emanci- 
pate those born hereafter.” 

In the debate in Congress on the memorial of the 
Society of Friends, in 1790, Mr. Madison, in spea- 
king of the territories of the United States, expli- 
citly declared, from his own knowledge of the views 
of the members of the Convention that framed the 

onstitution, as well as from the obvious import of 
its terms, that in the territories “‘Congress have 
certainly the power to regulate the subject of sla- 
very.”’—-Congress can have no more power over 
the territories than that of ‘exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatsoever,”’ consequently, according to 
Mr. Madison, “it has certainly the power to regu- 
late the subject of slavery in the” District. 

Finally, we present the testimony of the present 
Vice President of the United States, Hon. Richard 
M. Johnson of Kentucky. In a speech before the 
United States Senate, February 1, 1820, (See Na- 
tional Intelligencer, for April 29, 1820,) he says: 
‘Congress has the express power stipulated by the 
Constitution, to exercise exclusive legislation over 
the District of ten miles square. Here slavery is 
still sanctioned by law. In the District of Colum- 
bia, containing a population of 30,000 souls, and 
probably as many slaves as the whole territory of 
Missouri, the power of providing for their eman- 
cipation rests with Congress alone. Why, then, 
let me ask Mr. President, why all this sensibility 

—this commiseration—this heart rending sympa- 
thy for the slaves of Missouri, and this cold insen- 
sibility, this eternal apathy, towards the slaves in 
the District of Columbia.” 

It is quite unnecessary to add, that the most dis- 
tinguished northern statesmen of both political par- 
ties, have always affirmed the power of Congress 
to abolish slavery in the District. President Van 
Buren in his letter of March 6, 1836, to a commit- 
tee of gentlemen in North Carolina, says, “I would 
not from the light now before me, feel myself safe 
in pronouncing that Congress does not possess the 
power of abolishing slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia.”” This declaration of the President is 
consistent with his avowed sentiments touching the 
Missouri question, on which he coincided with such 
men as Daniel D. Tompkins, De Witt Clinton and 
others, whose names are a host. It is consistent 
also, with his recommendation in his late message 
on the 5th of last month, in which, speaking of the 
District, he strongly urges upon Congress “a 
thorough and careful revision of its local govern- 
ment,” speaks of the ‘‘entire dependence”’ of the 
people of the District ‘upon Congress,”’ recom- 
mends that a *¢ uniform system of local government” 
be adopted, and adds that ‘ although it was selected 
as the seat of the general government, the site of its 
public edifices, the depository of the archives, and 
the residences of officers entrusted with large 
amounts ‘of public property, and the management 
of public business, yet it never has been subjected 
to, or received, that special and comprehensive leg- 
islation which these circumstances peculiarly de- 
manded.”” 

The tenor of Senator Tallmadge’s speech on the 
right of petition in the United States Senate, in the 
last Congress, and of Mr. Webster’s on the recep- 
tion of abolition memorials, may be takan as uni- 
versal exponents of the sentiments of northern 
statesmen as to the power of Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Wyte. 





All men have an undoubted right to life, liberty, 
and the ‘pursuit of happiness in that country where 
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RIGHT OF TRIAL BY JURY. 


This is an important subject. It cannot be too 
well understood; and we intend to insist upon the 
unspeakable importance of this right, iv ALL CASES, 
until it shall be secured in all cases. Our readers 
must have patience. Constant dropping wears 
away stone; importunity will prevail, where a sin- 
gle effort would fail. Our Legislature isin session, 
Mr. Green has reported adversely to the prayer of 
petitioners on this subject, the question is now un- 
der consideration. Argument,iterated and reiterated, 
is positively demanded. Let us hear then a voice 
from Kentucky. Let a slave state instruct us how 
to act like freemen. 

In the Western Messenger for January, is a vi- 
gorous review of the speech of Salmon P. Chase, 
in the case of the colored woman Matilda. The 
Messenger is a well conducted Religious and Lite- 
rary Magazine, published at Louisville, and the 
author of the Review is a lawyer of fine talents, hav- 
ing no fellowship with abolitionists. We hope 
that this argument, from a slave State, may not be 
lost on an Ohio Legislature. 


United States Law respecting Fugitives from La= 
bor. 


Speech of S, P. Chase, in the case of the colored woman 
Matilda, who was brought before the Court of Common 
Pleas of Hamilton County, Ohio, by writ of Habeas 
Corpus, March 11, 1837. 

This woman was arrested upon the 8th or Sth of March, 
as a fugitive slave, upon the oath of John W. Riley, agent 
of Larkin Lawrence, Missouri. She was taken before a 
Justice of the Peace, and upon the request of her counsel 
for more time, was committed to jail to await a further trial. 
While in jail, the writ of habeas .corpus issued, and an at- 
tempt was made to procure her release on various grounds; 
among which were, a non-conformance by the magistrate 
and claimant to the U, States Law; and also, the unconsti- 
tutionality of that law itself, 

Upon the trial, the Court held the nominal proceedings of 
the Justice and Constable to be valueless; but as the Con- 
stable was also the agent, (Riley,) it decided, that what had 
been done was rightfully done as agent, though void as offi- 
cial acts. ‘The woman was accordingly remanded to the 
Sheriff, from whose hand she was at once taken by the agent, 
and after the necessary examination before the Justice, car- 
ried from the state. 

With respect to the constitutionality of the United States 
Law, the Court said, that it was too late to discuss that ques- 
tion; the law was passed in 1793, and had been fever since 
acted upon, and recognised by State Legislatures—and it 
must now be held constitutional. In making this decision, 
we presume the Court had in mind the opinions which many 
eminent men have expressed, that a course of legislation 
may properly settle the constitutionality of certain powers 
neither distinctly given nor forbidden by our great instru- 
ment of union, but by some thought to be implied therein, 
But these opinions never went the length of saying, that a 
course of legislation in direct opposition to the Constitution, 
could make the laws thus passed constitutional; and before 
any Court can use, justly, this doctrine of precedence, it must 
show that the law in question does not directly conflict with 
any provision of that instrument, by which all laws must 
betested. 

Now, in the case before us, Mr, Chase, who appeared for 
the colored woman, and in a speech of clear argument, and 
bold but impartial feeling,—laid bare a state of things that 
could exist only with regard to Africans—claimed, not only 
that Congress had no power to pass any law on the subject 
of retaking fugitive slaves, but also, that the existing law 
was directly adverse to the words of the Federal Constitu- 
tion; and however justly the Court might have used prece- 
dent to establish the power denied, it could not, with any 
show of propriety, disprove the existence of the contradic- 
tion asserted.* 

To assist in disseminating the exposition made in Mr. 
Chase’s speech, in our present purpose. We do it, partly, 
to show how far the prejudice against Africans has led us 
all, free and slave-holding states; and partly, because we hope 
that by directing attention to abuses, against which all just 
men may unite, some of that feeling, which is now through 
action and re-action, fast urging us to strife and blood-shed, 
—may be led to expend itself with safety; and we would 
give our mite to that object, 

The ground-work of all law in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, is the Ordinance of 1787; by an 
express provision of which, nothing therein contained could 
be altered but by the consent both of the original States and 
of the people of the Territory, since divided into the several 
parts above-named, This Ordinance, established as a funda- 
mental law, entire and unqualified freedom; but contained 
this stipulation, that fugitives from labor into the Territory 
from the original States, might be reclaimed. Soon after, 
the General Constitution was formed, which contained a sti- 
pulation that fugitives from labor, from any State into any 
other, might be reclaimed, On this point, then, the Ordi- 
nance and constitution differed; the former confining the 
right of reclaiming fugitives to the original States, the latter 
extending it to all. But in the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, no part of the North-West Territory had any voice, 
and of course, by the provision of the Ordinance, nothing 
therein was superseded by the Constitution. On this ground 
it is contended, that no fugitive from labor, unless from one 
of the original states, can be now reclaimed. in Ohio. 
(Chase’s speech, 31.) But we do not think this argument 
vaild; for, when the original States passed the Constitution, 
they thereby agreed to extend the stipulation of the Ordi- 
nance respecting fugitives from labor, to all the States; and 
when the citizens of Ohio applied for admission among the 
United States, under the Constitution, they virtually agreed 
on their part, to take that instrument in place of the Ordi- 
nance, whenever the two were at variance. We have, there- 
fore, both parties agreeing to the extension of the stipula- 
tion of the Ordinance to all the States, 

But there is another provision of this Ordinance bearing 
upon the question before us; it is that which guarantees to 
the inhabitants of the Territory, forever, the trial by jury. 
(Art, 2;)—and which also says, that no man shall be de- 
prived of his liberty or property but by the judgment of his 
peers, or the laws of the land, As there is nothing in the 
United States Constitution which conflicts with this provi- 
sion, it still retains whatever force it originally had, And 
what was that? The first part of the provision is unquali- 
fied, and under it, we are either entitled to a trial by jury in 
all cases, or the law may deprive us of it in all cases; and 
by the last, the law of the land may substitue what-it sees 
fit, instead of a judgment by one’s peer, That this provi- 
sion does not entitle us to trial by jury always, was, in sub- 
stance, decided by the Supreme Court of Ohio, (5 O. R. 
133,)—when they held that the law. might appoint other 
means to determine rights of property, though the State 
Constitution says, (Art. 8, § 8.) “that the right of trial by 
jury shall be inviolate.” 

We fear, therefore, that the U. States Law cannot be held, 
(5 Chase’s speech,) to violate the letter of the Ordinance, 
in the construction that would be put upon it by any of our 
Courts; and must now turn to the Federal Constitution, and 
examine the law in question by that. 

The words of the stipulation contained in our national in- 
strument are these,—“No person held to service or labor in 
one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 
shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor; but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
shall be due.” ‘ 

The first question is, whether, under this provision, Con- 
gress have a right to pass any law on the subject. The le- 
gislative power of that body is derived either from express 
provisions, as in the section preceding the one just quoted, 
where it is authorized by general laws to prescribe the manner 
in which the public acts and records of one State, may be 
“ogy in another; or from the general provision empower- 

g it to make all laws that shall be ¢ and proper 
for carrying into execution the powers vested by the Consti- 
tation in the government of the United States. (Art. 1.) 
Now, with respect to fugitives from labor, there is certainly 
no express provision: and it is equally certain that the clause 
above given vests no power in the government of the United 


*The opi of the Court has not been published; our 


account of it was from the notes of a lawyer present through 
the whole trial, What we say of that opinion, relates to the 





judgment of it, not its motives. 
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States: How then can Congress legislate on the subject? Is 
there any power bestowed on the general government, to 
carry which into execution, requires a law to be passed af- 
fecting fugitives from labor? If the precedent relied on by 
the Court in this case have any weight, it must be because 
it has gone upon the ground that there was some such power; 
as in those well-known cases where concurrence of opinion 
has settled the constitutionelity of some point, it has been 
upon the basis that some power directly given the govern- 
ment, could not be carried into execution without the law 
then under debate; that is, the opinion settled,—not the ex- 
istence of a power, but the necessity of a certain law to 
earry-into execution a power plainly given. Now, if any 
Court can find a power so given, which cannot be carried 
into execution without a law touching fugitives from labor, 
it may use, as the United States Court as done, the doc- 

“rine of sdent from continued legislation, but not other- 

~ wise. The clause of the Constitution above cited, does not 
as we conceive, give such a power, nor does it need either a 
Federal or State law in order to be operative; for the claim- 
ant might seize the person claimed as now, and the question 
of ownership be as fully tried as at present, upon a writ of 
habeas corpus; and the claimant proving’ his claim, might 
take his slave under the Constitution, without any law. 

Such a gift of power, then, cannot, we think, be found; 
and we hold it, therefore, demonstrable that Congress have 
no right under the Constitution, to legislate on the subject. 
(Chase’s speech, 19, 20, 21.) A : 

This view is supported by the provision respecting public 
records, already referred to, Both of the two first sections 
of the fourth article, are to determine relations between 
States; the first’ says that full faith shall be given in each 
State to the public records of all others, and authorizes Con- 
gress to regulate by law, the proof and effect of such records. 
Would Congress have had this power without this.express 
authority! No one can think it. Well, the second section 
says, first,—that the citizens of each State shall have the 
privileges of citizens in all the States: next, that a person 
fiying from a State, where he is charged with crime, to ano- 
ther, shall be delivered up to the Executive of the State 
whence he flee; and last, that no person bound to service in 
one State, shall fly to another; and by any law thereof, be 
released from his obligation; but shall be delivered up to the 
party entitled to his services: and here the whole subject is 
dropped; no power is given to Congress to pass laws, or to 
the government in any shape, The purpose of these two 
sections was to place these subjects, so far as the States 
were concerned, upon asure basis, and not to leave them 
to the commun law of nations. They are in the nature of 
a treaty between independent governments; and having set- 
tled that certain things shall and shail not be done, leave it 
with those governments to say by law, Aow they shall or 
shall not be; making,-however, one exception, and with res- 
pect to one subject, giving the law-making-power to a third 
party; which exception, if there had been any doubt before, 
would surely prove that where the third party was not ex- 
pressly ordered to regulate the manner of doing or prevent- 
ing the things spoken of, thers, beyond doubt, the power of 
regulation should remain with the two interested parties. 
(Chase’s speech, 21, 22.) 

Moreover, that these provisions are in the nature of a 
treaty, is known by the fact that all of them, but this res- 
pecting fugitives from labor, were in the old articles of Con- 
federation; they there gave the Federal Government no pow- 
er, but were mere articles of compact, There the clause 

ting records stood without any law-making power at- 
tached to it. When the Constitution was formed, Congress 
were empowered to legislate on this subject; while the 
others remained as before, and a new clause was added in 
the form which the whole had under the old confederation. 

Thess consideraiions, urged with great force by Mr, 
Chase, seem to us unanswerable, But we have another 
point yet to consider. Itis this. Even if Congress have a 
constitutioual right to legislate respecting fugitives from la- 
bor, is ise existing law constitutional? 

Of tuis jaw we have as yet given no account; but of all 
the legislative monsters that disgrace American statute books, 
this is surely one of the strangest and vilest:—Act of Feb. 12, 
1793, § 3. By this act the claimant of any fugitive from 
labor, may seize said alleged fugitive, without writ or legal 
authority of any kind, take him or her before any Justice of 
the Peace of any city, ton, or county; and having by written 
or oral evidence, or aflidavit, established to the satisiaction of 
the Justice his claim, he shall be entitled to a certificate, un- 
der which he may carry the alleged fugitive from the State, 
and no one may hinder. The person arrested or seized has 
no notice given, no time to collect witnesses given, no power 
of cross-examination, no jury or bench of magistrates to hear 
the cause, no appeal, no right to’a new trial in any form. 
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must in a strange land,.and.ander countless disadvantages; 
— he is free,—instead of having it proved that he is not 
tee, 

Many trials have been: made to have the existing law al- 
tered, but neither North nor South is willing to move in 
the matter, The right uf Congress to passa law, although 
very debatable, will not be disputed by any Court, we sup- 
pose; the policy of a Federal provision and the acquiescence 
hitherto, will prevent it, But the existing law we think 
clearly opposed to the words of the Constitution;-and all 
must see that by it, the great safeguards of personal liberty 
are entirely stripped from the black. J. H. P. 
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From the National Intelligencer, 
DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Wednesday, January 10, 1838. 


ON Ma, CALHOUN’S RESOLUTIONS, — 
The Senate resumed the consideration of these resolutions, 
together with the substitute offered by Mr. Cray, of Ken- 
tucky, for Mr. Catnoun’s fifth resolution, in relation to sla- 
very in the District of Columbia and the Territories. 
Mr. CLAY modified his substitute by striking out what 
related to the infringement of the Constitution by abolition 
in the District ef Columbia, without compensation for the 
s'aves, 
[After a great deal of talk, too unimportant to be repub- 
lished,—Ep. Part.) 
Mr, CALHOUN said he could appeal to the Senate, that 
he had shown throughout this discussion a liberal spisit of 
concession, and a perfect readiness to make any modification 
of these resolutions that did not sacrifice the principles on 
which they were based, Farther he could not go, and he had 
hoped that none of the friends of those principles, who had 
thus far supported him, would ask Lim to go farther; and jt 
was wi.h profound regret that he had heard the remarks of 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. Kine.) He would tell him, 
to vote for this amendment to strike out the fifth resolution, 
and substitute what the Senator from Kentucky (Mr, Cay) 
proposes, even as now modified, would be.an utter abandon- 
ment of the entire ground assumed in the resolutions alrea- 
dy adoped. The great and governing principles which per- 
vade all these resolutions are, non-interference on the part of 
any of the States.or their citizens with the institutions of the 
other States, and the disconnexion on the part of this 
Government (the common agent of the States) in reference 
to the institutions of the several States—principles that lie 
at the foundation of our political system—principles which 
cannot be departed from without bringing the whole super- 
structure to the ground—principles which place slavery in 
this District, or wherever it may exist in the ‘Territories, un- 
der the same broad shield that protects it in the States, ‘T'o 
attack it in one State would be to attack it in a‘}; and in like 
manner, and for the same reason to attack it here, or in the 
Territories, is to attack it inthe States; and this the fifth res- 
olution, now proposed to be stricken out, directly affirms,— 
He regarded slavery, wherever it exists throughout the whole 
Southern section, as one common question, and it is as much 
under the protection of the Coustitution here, and in the 
Territories, as in the States themselves; and herein lies our 
only safety. Abandon this, and all is abandoned. 
He would tell the Southern Senators if these great princi- 
ples be abandoned, theirs will be the responsibility. If they 
yield, if even a small portion, one or two, yield in the slave- 
holding States, the members from the non-slaveholding States 
must yield. They cannot do otherwise. You force them to 
do it, How can they stand up, when you abandon your 
position? -How can they defend themselves at home, when 
told that even Southern members had surrendered the 
ground? Let not the fallacious hope of drawing in votes, 
of uniting all, induce a surrender of the strong and impregna 
ble posiition we occupy. There is no hope but in meeting the 
danger, and it is better to stand alone, without a vote beyond 
the slaveholding States, than to surrender an inch of ground, 
But such will not be the alternative.. If we stand fast, all 
who agree with us from any quarter, aJl who hold to our po- 
litical creed, will ultimately rally around our principles and 
the Constitution; but, on the contrary, if we surrender our 
ground, in order to bring in the timid and those of an oppo- 
site creed, we will lose all. ‘The timid will become more 
tiaid, and those of a different political faith, in spite of all 
the concessions you may make, will, in the hour of trial, be 
found in the opposite ranks; and thus principles and suppor- 
ters, all, will be lost. Be it remembered, be it held fast in our 


The Justice receives no pay from the United States, but | recollection, that the fifth resolution has been so modified, as 
must look to the claimant, and may receive a thousand dol- | to phraseology, as to make it acceptable, he believed he might 
lars as a fee. He cannot be removed for what he does by | say to nearly all; and that if_it be struck out, it could not 
the Federal Government, for he is a state officer; he cannot | but be considered as an abandonment of the principles which 
be touched by the State, for what he does as a Federal of- | pervade these resolutions, and an adoption of those contain- 
ficer; and he stands irresponsible, bribed by the law to take | ed in the amendment, as far as this District and the Territo- 
bribes, vested with the power of judging instantly, upon ez- | ries were concerned, 


pariz evidence, upon the oath of one interested man, and 


He ought not, perhaps, to be surprised that Senators should 


authorised to decide finally and forever upon the free-| differ so widely from him on this subject. They did not 
dom, probably the perpetual freedom of as many as may | view tiie disease as he did. He saw working at the bottom 


be dragged to his bar,* 


It it said that in this country such | of these movements the same spirit which two centuries ago 


a power will be rarely exercised, We must answer, that it is | convulsed the Christian world, and deluged it in blood; that 
exercised continually. Since we began this article, we have | fierce and cruel spirit of persecution which originated in as- 
heard of a case, wherein it was shown .n all its excellence. | sumed superiority and mistaken principles of duty, that made 
A mulatto boy, who had been in the service of a barber at | one man believe that he was accountable for the sins of anoth- 
Cincinnati, for a year or more, was one morning, while shav- | er, and that he was the judge of what belonged to his tem- 
ing a customer, laid hold of and carried off to the Magis- poral and eternal welfare; and was bound, at the peril of his 
trate’s, as a fugitive from labor. His master went to an at- | own soul, to interfere to rescue him fro perdition. Against 
torney and asked him to hurry, and try to help the lad; he | this fell and bloody spirit it was in vain to interpose this 


went, found that the Magistrate had been unable to attend to | amendment. 


Something higher, more sacred, appealing 


the case, and had sent the parties to another Justice; the | more deeply to the heart and understanding, must be offered; 


lawyer hastened to him—he had been unable to hear the 
case also, and the claimant and tolored boy had crossed the 
street to the Mayor's: to the Mayor’s .office the advocate 
posted, and was there just in time—to see the certificate 
sealed, which consigned the youth to hopeless servitude? - 

It needs no argument to prove that this law, which in- 
vests the lowest jadicial individuals of our country with a 
prooess more sunimary, one-sided, final, and unquestionable, 
than any other known among us, and that too, with respect 
to an almost certain loss of freedom,——is utterly opposed to the 
whole spirit of our Constitution and laws, The Star-Cham- 
ber of Elizabeth was far less fearful, far less anti-republican; 
and had thislaw been put into execution against whites in- 
stead of blacks, it could not have stood one year. But it is not 
only opposed to the purpose of our Constitutions, but is at 
open variance with their language. ‘That of the Union says: 
“The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
against unreasonable seizures, shall not be violated; and no 
warrant shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath;” (Amend. Art, 4:) and again; “No person shall be de- 
prived of liberty without due process of law.” (Do. Art, 5.) 
If these clauses have force or meaning, the law under consi- 
deration is wholly unconstitutional. Let no one say that 
because the law in this case makes the individual arrest the 
proper proceeding, that therefore this is legal process; those 
words have a technical meaning, and the reference to the 
warrant shows, that the Constitution used them in that 
meaning. 

So stand the Constitution and laws of the United States, 

respecting blacks claimed as run-away slaves; for upon them 
the weight of suffering falls. Let us, for the sake of deep- 
ening our impressions, suppose a like power given as res- 
pects whites, For instance, a white and black live side by 
side, equally respectable and industrious. A man comes to 
town and acccuses the black of being a slave—of having 
been unfortunate, not criminal; he is taken at once, con- 
victed upon the oath of his accuser, and delivered up to sla- 
very. Another person accuses the white of having been 
guilty of burglary; suppose the law authorised this accuser 
to drag the accused before a Magistrate, have him convicted 
at once by affidavit, without cross-examination, and without 
time given to collect counter-evidence; and allowed the Ma- 
gistrate to send himfto Louisiana in charge of his accuser, to 
prove his innocence there if he could, but held to be guilty, 
unless he could prove it; and held too, with all those disad- 
vantages which the slave labors under. What would the 
subjects of the tyrant of Austria say to such a law as this? 
And should the white accused of crime, fare better than the 
black accused of misfortune? But the black is claimed as 
property, it is said. Well, and the claimant is opposed by 
the black as counter-claimant: he is both property and owner. 
And what should we say of the law that should allow the 
Mississippian to come here, claim a white man’s whole 
wealth, establish his claim by an oath, and carry it home 
with him? ‘This is done in the case of the black considered 
as rty. 

But it te said again; the alleged fugitive from justice from 
another State, is claimed from us, and we deliver him up un- 
der the United States law without scruple; and we have no 
more right to think the black will not be tried fairly, when 
we deliver him up, than that the accursed criminal will not 
be. To this we need but say, that the Executive of a State, 
or the State itself, claims and takes in one instance; a private 

” individual in the other; and that we do know that in all the 
slave states, the white criminal stands an infinitely better 
chance to have justice done him, than a black held asa slave 
under a certificate from the Magistrate of a free state, does to 
obtain freedom. And as citizens of the United States, as 
men and Christians, we have no right to shut our eyes on 
this knowledge; . If we do so, on the ground that we are not 
called on to know the laws of other States, and so the free- 
man is enslaved, surely-we are no better than kidnappers in 
the eyes of God, But no thinking man will confound the 
case of the criminal, who is demanded by a State; taken by 
a public officer; carried to the spot where it is said he com- 
mitted a crime; and must there be tried, and his guilt proved 
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and let him tell Southern Senators that if they should sur- 
render the impregnable position assumed in the original res- 
olutions, and place their hope in mere inexpediency, the time 
will come when they will bewail their folly in sackcloth and 
ashes, An inflexible adherence to our principles and onr 
rights, and a decided and emphatic tone, equally remote from 
violence or concession, only can save us. The deluded agi- 
tators must be plainly told that it isno concern of theirs what 
is the character of our institutions; and that they must not 
be touched here, or in the Territories, or the States, by them 
or the Government; that they were under the guardian pro- 
tection of the Constitution, and that we stood prepared to 
repel all interference, or disconnexion, be the consequence 
what it might, ' 
It had pleased Providence, said Mr, Catnovy, to cast his 
lot in the slave-holding States. There were his hopes, and 
all that was near and dear tohim, Tis first duty was to 
them, and he held every other, even his obligations to this 
Government and the Union, as sacred as he regarded them, 
subordinate to their safety, He knew he would be assailed, 
both here and elsewhere, for this avowal; but he had long 
been accustomed to such assaults. ‘They had no terror for 
him. It would take something much more formidable to 
compel him to suppress his sentiments, or drive him from the 
performance of what he believed to be his duty, than the 
pens of hired scribbjers, or the denunciations of an ozgan- 
ized press, 
Before he concluded his remarks, he would call on the 
Southern Senators to bear in mind that the first battle is to 
be fought in this District and in the Territories; and that by 
carrying these points the abolitionists hoped to carry them 
in the States. T'o yield here, or in the Territories, is to give 
ground where the two lines come into conflict; to give the 
first victory to the foe, with all the fatal consequences which 
usvally follow a defeat on the first encounter. With these 
reflections, he would ask, he would make a solemn appeal to 
his associates from the South, which presented the more im- 
pregnable pocitton on these exposed points, the high and lof- 
ty ground of non-interference and non-disconnexion assumed 
in the fifth resolution, or that of inexpediency in the amend- 
ment now proposed as a substitute? And he would ask, on 
what motive of policy, or duty, would they surrender the 
stronger and ocenpy the weaker; give up the Constitution, 
and rely on expediency ? 
He aie (eaid. Mr. C) in the question before us the fate 
of the South, It was ahigher than the mere naked question 
of masterandslave, Itinvolved a great political institution, 
essential to the peace and existence of one half of this Un- 
ion. A mysterious Providence had brought together two 
races, from different portions of the globe, and placed them 
together in nearly equal numbers in the Southern portion of 
this Union. They were there, inseparably united, beyond 
the possibility of separation, Experience had shown that 
the existing relation between them secured the peace and 
happiness of both. Each had improved; the inferior great- 
ly; so much so, that it had attained a degree of eivilization 
never before attained by the black race in any age or coun- 
try. Under no other relation could they co-exist together, 
To destroy it was to involve a whole region in slaughter, 
carnage, and desolation; and, come what will, we must de- 
fend and preserve it. : 
This pcre has prodaced one happy effect at least; it 
has compelled us at the South to look into the nature and 
character of this great institution, and to correct many false 
impressions that even we had entertained in relation to 1t.— 
Many in the South once believed that it was a-moral and po- 
litical evil; that folly and delusion are gone; we see it now 
in its true light, and regard it as the most safe and stable 
basis for free institutions in the world, It is impossible with 
us that the conflict can take place between labor and capital, 
which makes it so difficult to establish and maintain free in- 
stitutions in all wealthy and highly civilized nations where 
such institutions. as ours do not exist. The Southern States 
are an aggregate, in fact, of communities, not of individuals. 
Every plantation is a little community, with the master at 
its head, who concentrates in himself the united interests of 
capital and labor, of which he is the common tative, 
"Phese small communities aggregated make the State in all, 
whose action, labor, and capital are equally represented and 
y harmonized, Hence the hiarmony, the union, and 
stability of that section, whichis rarely distarbed -excePt 
: the action of this “Government. The: blessing of 


| this'state of things extends béyond the limits of the South. 


Tt makes that section the balance of the system, the great 


is | conservative power, which prevents other portions, less forta- 
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which is constantly on the increase, the weight of the 









has and will ever be found on the conservative side; aga 
the aggression of one or the other side, which ever may tend 
to disturb the equilibrium of our: political system. This is 
our national position, the salutary influence of which has 


the institutions which these deluded madmen. are stirring 
heaven and earth tu destroy, and which we are called on to 
defend by the highest and ae solemn obligations that can 
be imposed on us as men and putriots, 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, aid that he had to complain 
of Mr. Caxuoun: for that after his resolution had been mod- 
ified, Mr, Catuoun had spoken against it, as if the part to 
whieh he had objected were still contained init, 

Mr, Catuoon said he had not understood at the time that 
any modification had been made, : 

Mr. Cuay resumed. There was another unfounded al- 
legation brought forward by Mr, Caxuoun, of which he 
(Mr. Cuar) must complain. ‘That was, that he had al- 
leged that he (Mr. Cuar) maintained that Congress had 
a right to abolish.slavery by purchase. Now, when he had 
said that, he entertained no such doctrine, and had not in- 
troduced it into the resolution; he wished to know if Mr, 
Caxuovun intended still to maintain his charge, 

Mr. CALHOUN said he had only said that such would 
be a natural inference from the words of Mr, Cray; he had 
not said such were actually his sentiments or his words, 

Mr. CLAY then modified his resolution accorning to the 
suggestion of Mr. Kine, 

Mr. SEVIER wished a clause to be introduced jnto the 
resolution, expressing thut abolition in the Territory of Flor- 
ida would be contrary to the treaty of 1819 with Spain, 
which treaty guarantied slavery in Florida by the designa- 
tion of “private property,” which it guaranticd generally 
to the inhabitants, 

Mr. CALHOUN spoke again at some length against the 
resolution, on the ground that it was a concession, and that 
his own resolution was preferable, 

Mr. KING expressed himself astonished at the opposition 
of Mr. Carnoun. He objected that this abandoned the 
right of petition; his own did the same, for it mentioned not 
a word upon that right. As to the objection that the lan- 
guage of Mr, Cray’s resolution was not so severe or harsh 
as that of Mr, Catuoun’s, such appeared rather to be a rec- 
ommendation in his eye. Why should harsh language be 
used! Do we wish to frighten the South? But the South 
hasno fears. What then? Do we think to intimidate the 
North? Do we think to make our friends more friendly by 
using towards them sharp and irritating language? Is it the 
object to drive away by harsh language votes in our favor, 
which we should have by the temperate use of inoffensive 
language?’ Whom do we wish to join us by these resolu- 
tions? Not the South, she has nothing to fear, Then our 
friends of the North, who have strongly expressed their de- 
testation of the abolitionists. Shall, then, such language 
and such terms be introduced as will make it impossible for 
them to vote with us even when they wish todo so? He 
did not think this the true course, the wise path, the safest 
way of proceeding, and he regretted that Mr, Catnoun 
should still persist in hearing, favoring, and receiving no 
proposition whatever, except it came from himself, and no 
words or language except it wasexactly that which he him- 
self had ttered, 

Mr, CALHOUN explained. He could not be satisfied 
with the resolution, because it did not meet the case of the 
Vermont resolutions. As to the right of petition, he had 
not included that point in his own resolution, because of the 
known difference of opinion of Southern men on this sub- 
ject, and he wished to unite all the votes in favor of his 
resolutions, 

Mr, CLAY said that what had fallen from the Senator 

from Alabama, (Mr, Kiye,) while it had been heard by him 
with great pleasure, on account of its sound good sense and 
and truth, had, at the same time, greatly superseded the ne- 
cessity of his saying much of what otherwise it had been 
his intention to have said. He would, however, make a few 
brief remarks in reply to Mr, Cauuoun’s objections. ‘That 
gentleman repeatedly urges all the ground is given up—all 
is sacrificed—concessions are made, &c., and he urges against 
the resolution now before the Senate that he (Mr, Crar) 
waives the rights of the South! But how can this be ?— 
Have we not (said Mr. C,) already passed the first four of 
the gentleman’s resolutions? Have we not by them asser- 
ted, instead of abandoning, these rights? If I have aban- 
doned them, he (Mr. Catuouy) has abandoned them; for I 
have only voted for these resolutions, whereas he has framed 
them. If Ihave made concessions, he has made more for 
this concession, If I have given up the right of petition, 
he has done so too; for he has not once mentioned that point 
in all his four lengthy resolutions; and, therefore, if I am 
wrong, he is more in the wrong, for hitherto I have only fol- 
lowed him in voting for his resolutions. If I.am.charged 
with waiving the constitutional ground, the charge bears 
more strongly against himself, for he has waived it through- 
out, he has not touched upon it, and, more than that, ex- 
pressly said, in a speech reported by himself, that he should 
not go upon that ground in order that he might obtain all 
the votes of those who only differed on constitutional 
grounds! All, therefore, that the gentleman urges against 
me, tells with greater force against himself; for all that I 
have omitted, he set out from the first with declaring it to 
be his intention to omit, He has omitted it; he has omit- 
ted the right of petition; he has omitted the constitutional 
ground; and yet he goes against this resolution for no other 
reason than because of this same omission! The object 
Mr, Cray had in view was to allay excitement, and to avoid 
creating enemies to the South, by driving our friends into 
oppositicn to us, by any sort of violence or unreasonable 
exactions; in a word, not to render them opponents of the 
institutions of the South, by forcing them to abandon their 
principles, Mr, C. wished to leave them ground to stand 
upon; he did not wish to take it from under their feet, and 
thus force them into an involuntary opposition to the insti- 
tution of slavery, which, it appeared to him, was the tenden- 
cy of the contrary course, 
For this reason Mr, C. was in favor of doing nothing 
which would violate the principles of those who, though 
they were willing to support Southern institutions, could not 
be brought to give up what they deemed to be high consti- 
tutional rights. Therefore, he (Mr, C.) was in favor of 
receiving petitions, of referring them, of acting upon them, 
and thereby quashing them and this agitation forever. ‘This 
was the course of Washington when Dr, Franklin presen- 
ted a petition for the abolition of slavery; it was received, it 
was referred, it was acted on, and what was the consequence? 
The consequence was, that the whole subject slepta dead 
sleep, and was not awakened up until the Missouri questior, 
brought with it all the agitations of that period. Some men 
by exciting too much often lose every thing. Mr. C. hoped 
that the South might be saved from such false friends, who 
often drive by violence their firmest supports to become their 
opponents, and by intemperate zeal go the way to endanger 
those who put for them would be safe; without whose zeal 
they would lose nothing but by its intemperance and violence 
often lose all: 

Mr, CALHOUN said he should demand the ayes and 
noes upon this question, that he might have the opportunity 
of recording his vote, though alone, against the resolution, 

Mr, SEVIER expressed his wish, that as the Indians 
had slaves, and slavery was therefore one of their domestic 
institutions, a clause might be introduced to guaranty the 
perpetuity of slavery among the Indian tribes, 

Mr. NILES then offered an - amendment to the resolu- 
tion which he Supported by reasons in its favor, 

Mr. ALLEN said he was fully satisfied that the object of 
both Senators who had brought forward these resolutions 
was virtually the same and identical. He agreed with them 
both in the object of presenting to the friends of the Union 
in non-slaveholdin ¢ States acommon ground and foundation 
on which they Might stand firm and united in resisting the 
dangerous efforts of the spirit of abolition. In viewing the 
original resolution, and comparing it with the substitute now 
proposed by Mr, Cray, he felt himself bound to declare that 
the object in View appeared to him most amply met by the 
original resolution of the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr, 
Catuoun.) This resolution was, in his view, a specific, 
direct, and tangible proposition. On the contrary, the sub- 
stitute of Mr, Cray, though indeed substantially the same, 
appeared to him (Mr. A.) to cover too much ground, to be 
spread over tog wide a surface, to be, in a word, historical 
and argumentative, rather that a condensed expression of a 
clear and definite proposition, In his judgment, therefore, the 
substitute now offered was objectionable, because, from the 
reasons he had given, it was more calculated to give rise to 
cavil, doubt, and controversy, than to answer the object 
which both professedly had in view. On this ground, and 
for No other reason, he should vote in favor of the original 
resolution. The substitute was too multifarious and em- 
braced too many different topics; it involved many different 
4¥stions, leading toa variety of issues. In thus speaking, 
he (Mr. A.) did not wish to be understood as dissenting from 
the general doctrines contained in the substitute of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray.) He (Mr. A.) concurred 
in the object, while he differed only m the form. It was 
very essential for those who come from the free States to be 
placed on such a foundation as to be able to defend them. 
selves from attacks at home on this irritating subject, and to 
do this, the simplest and least involved proposition. appeared 
to him tobe-preferable. Such, in his view, was the original 
proposition, and therefore, it should still receive his vote, 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he wished to inquire if the ques- 
tion was divisible, 

The VICE PRESIDENT replied that, according to par- 
liamentary rules, the question, at its present. stage, was. not 
divisible. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that he did not intend to make 
any remarks upon the present occasion, further than to state 
that the first part of the amendment which had been pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Crar,) as mod- 
ified by the Senator from Connecticut, (Mr, Nixes,) in 
“regard to slavery in the District of Columbia, met his de- 
cided approbation. It placed the question upon -its true 
principles—principles which, he felt confident, would be sus- 
tained by a great majority of the people of that State which 
he had, in part, the honor to represent. We will not abolish 
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yes ould b uctive of the rights and 
security of their citizens, and would erect a citadel from 
e¢ to scatter the seeds of servile insurrection through- 
out their borders, Now, he wished a distinct vote to be 
taken upon that portion of the amendment which related ex- 
clusively to the District of Columbia; and he supposed this 
could only be obtained by striking out all that portion of the 
amendment which related to Florida and the Indian country. 

In making this motion, he desired to be distinctly understood, 
He did not wish to prevent a direct vote on the second portion 
of the resolution. It could be offered afterwards as a sub- 
stantive resolution, All he desired was to detach that por- 
tion of the amendment which related to this District from 
what followed, and thus obtain the strongest possible vote in 
its favor, Mr. B. concluded by moving to strike out the 
second part of the resolution. 

_ Mr. SEVIER called for the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion. He was perfectly satisfied with the resolution of the 
Senator from Kentucky, and regretted that the Senator from 
South Carolina had not consented to adopt it, As for the 
second part of the resolution of the Senator from Kentucky, 
which was proposed to be stricken out, he was in favor of it, 
and should therefore vote against the motion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. KING, of Alabama, in order to prevent any difficulty 
upon this subject, asked the Senator from Pennsylvania if 
he would agree, in ease his motion should prevail, to offer 
the second part of the resolution as a distinct proposition — 
To which Mr. Bucnawan replied, certainly. He could have 
no objection to place it in the same situation in which he had 
found it; without, however, thereby pledging himself to sup- 
port ali the principles which it contained, 

Mr, CLAY would only say that he would vote with Mr. 
Bucuanay in the same spirit of accommodation which alone 
had induced him to move at all in this matter. 

Mr. Becuanan’s motion was then agreed to; when the 
—— recurring on the remainder of Mr, Cray’s reso- 
ution— 

_ Mr, WEBSTER said-he could not concur in this resolu- 
tion, I do not know (said he) any matter of fact, or any 
ground of argumenf, on which this affirmation of plighted 
faith can be sustained, I see nothing by which Congress 
has tied up its hands, either directly or indirectly, so as to 
put its clear constitutional power beyond the exercise of its 
own discretion. I have carefully examined the acts of ces- 
sion by the States, the act of Congress, the proceedings and 
history of the times, and I find nothing to lead me to doubt 
that it was the intention of all parties to leave this, like other 
subjects belonging to the legislation for the ceded territory, 
entirely to the discretion and wisdom of Congress. The 
words of the Constitution are clear and plain, None could 
be clearer or plainer. Congress, by that instrument, has 
power to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over the ceded terri- 
tory, in all cases whatsoever. The acts of cession contain 
no limitation, condition, or qualification whatever, except that, 
out of abundant caution, -there is inserted a proviso that 
nothing in the acts contained should be construed to vest in 
the United States any right of property in the soil so as to 
affect the rights of individuals therein, otherwise than as 
such individuals themselves might themselves transfer their 
right of soil tothe United States, ‘The acts of cession de- 
clare that the tract of country “is forever ceded and relin- 
quished to Congress and to the Government of the United 
States, in full and absolute right and exclusive jurisdiction, 
as well of soil as of persons residing or to reside therein, 
pursuant to the tenor and effect of the 8th section of the 1st 
article of the Constitution of the United States.” 

Now, that section to which reference is thus expressly 
madein these deeds of cession, declares that Congress shall 
have power “to exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases 
whatsoever, over such District, not exceeding ten miles 
square, as may, by cession of particular States and the ac- 
ceptance of Congress, become the seat of Government of the 
United States.” 

Nothing, therefore, as it seems to me, can be clearer than 
that the States making the cession expected Congress to ex- 
ercise over the District precisely that power, and neithe: 
more nor less, which the Constitution had conferred upon it. 
I do not know how the provision, or the intention, either of 
the Constitution in granting the power, or of the States in 
making the cession, could be expressed in a manner more ab- 
solutely free from all doubt or ambiguity. 

I see, therefore, nothing in the act of cession, and nothing 
in the Constitution, and nothing in the history df this trans- 
action, and nothing in any other transaction, implying any 
limitation upon the authority of Congress. 

If the assertion contained in this resolution be true, a 
very strange result, as it seems to me, must follow. The res- 
olution affirms that the faith of Congress is pledged, indefi- 
nitely. It makes no limitation of time or circumstance.— 
If this be so, then it is an obligation that binds us forever, as 
much as if it were one of the prohibitions of the Constitu- 
tion itself, And at all times hereafter., even when in the 
course of their history, availing themselves of events, or 
changing their views of policy, the States themselves should 
make provisions for the emancipation of their slaves, in this 
District, nevertheless, the existing state of things could not 
be changed, It does really seem to me, that if this resolu- 
tion, in its terms, be true, though slavery in every other part 
of the world should be abolished, yet in the metropolis of 
this great republic it is established in perpetuity. This ap- 
pears to me the result of the doctrine of plighted faith, as 
stated in the resolution, 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that in his opinion the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr, Wrxzsrrr) had not placed the 
question upon its true ground. He had entirely mistaken 
the meaniug of the resolution, if he [Mr. B.] understood 
it correctly. He would ask, did any human being suppose 
that the States of Virginia and Maryland would have ever 
thought of ceding this District to the United States, if they 
had imagined that Congress would convert these ten miles 
square, in the very heart of their territory, into an asylum for 
their fugitives slaves, anda spot from whence the peace and 
safety of both were to be constantly endangered? ‘They 
never would have made the cession had any such idea exis- 
ted, It is true that no express faith was pledged in the ces- 
sion; because no such apprehension was then entertained, — 
If there had been, does any man doubt but that they would 
have insisted upon an express stipulation against such 
an alarming danger? If, said Mr. B., I freely grant to 
yon a valuable possession, could you, as an honor- 
able and an honest man, think you had aright to wrest 
this grant from its original purpose, and convert it into 
an instrument of my destruction? If you know that the 
gift never would have been made by me, had I supposed you 
were capable of using it in such a manner, you are under 
the strongest moral obligation not to pervert it to such a pur- 
pose as would destroy your benefactor, It is true you may 
possibly have the constitutional power to abolish slavery in 
this District; but would it not be a violation of implied faith, 
under a!l the circumstances, to exert this power? T think it 
would; I feel that it would; and, therefore, I shall vote that 
it would. 

Again, said Mr. B., no inference can be drawn from the 
language of the resolution, that its friends intend that sla- 
very shall exist in this district, after it has been abolished 
in the surrounding states. In thus supposing, the Senator 
from Massachusetts had misapprehended the terms of the 
resolution. Abolish slavery in Virginia and Maryland, 
and it will no longer—it can no longer exist in this district, 
The people of these states had been making rapid strides 
towards the accomplishment of this object, until they were 
arrested in their career by the abolition excitement. This 
resolution presented the very point of the question on which. 
he was willing to stand or fall. It contemplated the exist- 
ence of slavery here so long as ‘it should continue to exist 
in the surrounding states; but not aday longer, It con- 
tained the very principle for which he had always contend- 
ed, that slavery here and slavery there must share the same 
fate. He thus understood the resolution, and on_ that 
ground he had given it his support. ; ; 

Mr. WEBSTER.—The words of the resolution’ Will 
speak for themselves. They require no comment. They 
express an unlimited plighted, faith. The honorable mem- 
ber will so see, if he will look at those words. The gentle- 
man asks whether those who made the cession could have 
expected that Congress would ever have exercised such a 
power? To this, I answer that I see no reason to doubt 
that the parties to the cession were as willing to leave this 
as to leave other powers to the discretion of Congress. I 
see not the slightest evidepce of any especial fear, or any 
especial care, or concern, on the part of the ceding states, 
in regard to this particular part of the jurisdiction ceded to 
Congress, And, I think, I can ask, on the other ‘side, a 
very important question for the consideration of the gen- 
tleman himself, and for that of the Senate and the country; 
and that is, would Congress have accepted the cession with 
any such restraint upon its constitutional power, either ex- 
press or understood to be implied? I think not. Looking 
back to the state of things then existing, and especially to 
what Congress had done so recently before, when it accept- 
ed the eession of the nothwestern territory, I entertain no 
doubt whatever that Congress would have refused the ces- 
sion if offered with any condition or understanding that its 
constitutional authority to exercise exclusive legislation over 
the district in all cases whatsover should be abridged. 

The Senate will observe that I am speaking solely to 
the point of plighted faith. Upon other parts of the reso- 
Jution, and upon ‘many other things connected with it, I 
have said nothing. I only resist. the imposition, at this 
time, of new obligations, or a new prohibition, not to be 
found, as I think, either in the constitution or any act of 
government. Ihave said nothing on the expediency of 
| abolition, immediate or gradual, or the reasons which ought 
to weigh with Congress should that question be proposed, 
I can well conceive, I think, what would be a natural and. 
fair mode of reasoning-on such. an.occasion,~ E 

When it is said, for instance, by way of argument, that 
Congress, although it have the power, ought not to take a 
lead in the business of abolition, considering that the in- 
terest which the United States’ have in the whole subject 
is vastly less than that which the states have in it, I can 
understand the propriety and force of the observation. . It 





slavery in this District; because it was originally a slave- 





is, a8 far as it goes, a pertinent and appropriate argument, 


the. garronpding States, by which it 
males of the . ; and because it would 
| the | of them, a’place of refuge for their 
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longing to it, When it is argued that, in a case so np 


the states, the states themselves be allowed to main- 
tain their own policy, and that the government of the 
United States ought not to do any thing which shall, direct. 
ly orindirectly, shake or disturb: that policy, this is a line of 
argument which I can understand; for [have always not 
only admitted, but insisted, that slavery within the states is 
| a subject belonging absolutely and exclusively to the states 
themselves, 

But the present is not an attempt to exhibit any such 
course of reasoning as this, The attempt is to set up a 
pledge of the. public faith, to do the same office as a con- 
stitutional prohibition, in terms, would do; that is, to set 
up a direct bar, precluding all exercise of the discretion of 
Congress over the subject, It has been often said in this 
debate, and I believe it is true, that a decided majority of 
the Senate do believe that Congress has a clear constitu- 
tional power over slavery in this district. But while this 
constitutional right is admitted, it is at the same moment at- 
tempted to be effectually counteracted, overthrown, and done 
away with by the affirmation of plighted faith, as asserted 
in the resolution before us, 

Now, I have already said I know nothing to support this 
affirmation, Neither in the acts of cession, nor in the act 
of Congress accepting the district, nor in any other do- 
cnment, history, publication, or transaction, do I know a 
single fact or suggestion, supporting this proposition, or 
tending to support it. Nor has any gentleman, so far as I 
know, pointed out, or attempted to point out, any such fact, 
document, transaction, or other evidence. All is left to 
the gencral and repeated statement, that such a condition 
must have been intended by the states, Of all this I see 
no proof whatever. I see no evidence of any desire on 
the part of the states thus to limit the power of Congress, 
or thus to require a pledge against its exercise. And, in- 
deed, if this were made out, the intention of Congress, as 
well as that of the states, must be inquired into. Nothing 
short of a clear and manifest intention of both parties, prov- 
ed by proper evidence, can amount to phighted faith. The 
expectation, or intent, of one party, if excited, founded on 
something not provided for nor hinted at in the transaction 
itself, cannot plight the faith of the other party. 

In short, I am altogether unable to see any ground for 
supposing that either party to the cession had any mental 
reservation, any unexpressed expectation, or relied on any 
implied, but unmentioned and unsuggested pledge whatever. 
By the constitution, if a district should be ceded to it for 
the seat of government, Congress was to have a right, in 
express terms, to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, The cession was made and accepted in pur- 
suance of this power, Both parties knew well what they 
were doing. Both parties knew that by the cession the 
states surrendered all jurisdiction, and Congress acquired 
all jurisdiction; and this is the whole transaction. 

As to any provision in the acts of cession stipulating for 
the security of property, there is none, except only what 
I have already observed—this condition, that no right of in- 
dividuals in the soil should be construed to be transferr-d, 
but only the jurisdiction, But no doubt all rights of pro- 
perty ought to be duly respected by Congress, and all other 
legislatures. 

And since the subject of compensation to the owners of 
emancipated slaves has been referred to, I take occasion to 
say, that Congress, if it should think that a wise, just, and 
politic legislation for this distriet required them to make 
compensation for slaves emancipated here, they have the 
same constitutional authority to make such compensation as 
to make grants for roads and bridges, alms-houses, peniten- 
tiaries, and other simular objects in the district. A general 
and absolute power of legislation carries with it all the ne- 
cessary and just incidents belonging to such legislation. 

Mr, CLAY said he entirely concurred with Mr. Buc- 
Hanan, and he must express his astonishment that Mr. 
Weusrenr did not view the matter in the same light, He 
believed with Mr, B, that if those States could have im- 
agined that while slavery existed with them it would be 
ended here, they would never have made the cession. Mr. 
C. would putitin another shape, Suppose Pennsylvania 
had ceded a portion of her soil as a site for the Government, 
then he would ask, if, when Pennsylvania was a nonslave- 
holding States, it would not be deemed a breach of faith to 
introduce slavery into the midst of her soil? So in this 
District it would be a breach of faith to abolish it, while the 
ceding States retained that institution, Besided, when the 
cession was made, there was an express reservation of the 
right of property, and therefore this kind of property, being 
included, was, as a matter of public faith, to be preserved.— 
When the state of things alluded to under which the cession 
was made shall cease, then the force of the faith implied 
will also cease, 

The argument that this power might be abused, is not 
available to limit and nullify the power, 

Mr, WEBSTER. The hon. member from Kentucky 
asks the Senate to suppose the opposite case; to suppose that 





of the same parent stock, there is generally a wast 
ed form—an inactive and hesitating step—and in” 
decisive and stagnant motion. Nature seems to 
have denied them a fair and proportioned frame, 
No play of health seems to linger on their features 
and they seem, like their country around them, 
possessed by decrepitude and decay. After they 

ro passed the first stages of life, they assume 
: etter appearance. They acquire a full-sized 
rame, and often become large and bloated, The 
reason Of this is explained hereafter, 


I will now trace out some of the causes of dif- 
ference between the rising generation there and 
here. In the first place, there is unlimited licen- 
tiousness there. It was only during the latter part 
of my stay in the South that I discovered this 
But from a number of different sources I was con- 
strained to learn it. I was informed by a number 
of gentlemen, both married and unmarried, that 
there was not one young man to a thousand who 
had not-illicit intercourse with the negroes—that 
some of them kept mistresses of the blacks—that 
the young negro women were almost universally 
dissolute; a fact which I imagined from their ap- 
pearance and demeanor. This vicious indulgence 
on the part of the white population, is pampered 
by luxury and unrestrained moral sentiment.— 
Now that the effect of these habits upon the con- 
Stitution of a people for a number of generations 
must be great, it needs no physiological argument 
to show. If we but notice the effect of this habit 
upon a single generation, as it is discovered in the 
difference between the young men of our cities 
who become licentious, and those of the country, 
we cannot imagine that the constitution of a people, 
merged in licentiousness for a considerable num- 
ber of generations, can come forth unimpaired and 
firm. I stated, that after a certain age their con- 
stitutions seem to assume an improved aspect, and 
become, oftentimes, full though bloated. ‘This is to 
be accounted for in two ways: after a certain pe- 
riod, licentious habits do not affect the constitu- 
tion as they do before it is formed; and, in the 
next place, it is an unnatural and unhealthy 
state of the system, and only a loan which na- 
ture grants for a short period, but demands, in 
return, an abbreviation of the period of life.— 
‘“‘For,”’ says Professor Dewees, “the children of 
libertines and rakes often have a constitution ap- 
parently firmer and more capable of service than 
those born of virtuous parents; but almost inva- 
riably their lives are found shorter.”” At the 
South, I do not recollect of meeting but one man 
who was 70 years old, and he informed me, upon 
inquiry, that he was the child of a northern 
woman. Another cause of depopulation is found 
in the fact that many of the white population are 
poisoned. A considerable portion of those who 
die natural deaths, die of diseases which are sup- 
posed to have been induced by poison. Besides 
this, they will tell you of many a family who died 
mysteriously, or of some (to the negroes) ob- 
noxious members of it, who suddenly left the stage 
of life. A number of individuals in the region 
where I resided, had been attacked with symptoms 
of poisoning; some had died suddenly, others had 
been thrown into lingering diseases. ‘To particu- 
larize: A negro woman belonging to the gentle- 
man who had formerly kept a boarding-house 
where I resided, prophesied, that if she was sold, 
the members of the family would have cause to 
regret it. They engaged to sell her and some 
others a day or two afterwards, and the mother of 
the family was taken sick and died soon after I ar- 
rived. A gentleman sent an orphan to me whose 
parents had both died by a sudden and singular 
death. Another near neighbor, who had threaten- 
ed to give his negro a thousand lashes, and ac- 
tually inflicted nine hundred, in successive days, 
died suddenly, and, the night before, his negro 
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the seat of Government had been fixed.in a free State, Penn- 
sylvania for example; and that Congress had attempted to 
establish slavery in a District, over which, as here, it had thus 
exclusive legislation. He asks whether, in that case, Con- 
gress could abolish slavery in such a place?’ This mode of 
changing the question does not, I think, vary the argument, 
and I answer, at once, that however improbable or improper 
such an act might be, yet if the power were universal, abso- 
lute, and without restriction, it might unquestionably be so 
exercised, No limitation being expressed or intimated in 
the grant itself, or any other proceeding of the parties, none 
could be implied. 

And, in the other cases, of forts, arsenals, &c., if Con- 
gress has exclusive and absolute legislative power, it must, 
of course, have the power, if it could be supposed to be 
guilty of such folly, whether proposed to be exercised in a 
district within a free State, to establish slavery, or in a dis- 
trict in a slave State to abolish, or regulate it; yet, if it bea 
district over which Congress has, as it has in this District, 
unlimited power of legislation, it seems to me that whatever 
would stay the exercise of this power, in either case, must 
be drawn from discretion, from reasons of justice and true 
policy, from those high considerations which ought to influ- 
ence Congress in questions of such extreme delicacy and im- 
portance; and to all these considerations I am willing, and 
always shall be willing, I trust, to give full weight, But I 
cannot, in conscience, say that the power, so clearly conferred 
on Congress by the Constitution, as a power to be exer- 
ised, like others, in its own discretion, is immediately taken 
away again by an implied faith that it shall not be exercised 
at all. 

Mr, CALHOUN said that he should succeed in one ob- 
ject he hadin view when introduced these resolutions—to 
ascertain the sense of the Senate on the subject of abolition; 
and how far it was disposed to take ground against it. They 
embraced two leading propositions that he had hoped to 
carry out—that neither a State, nor its citizens, had a right 
to interfere with the peculiar institutions of the other States, 
and that this Government, asa common agent of the States, 
has no right, in any of its acts, either in this District or else- 
where, to discriminate between the domestic institutions of 
the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, by favoring 
one, and opposing the other, on any ground whatever,— 
Whatever may be the private feeling vested with public au- 
thority, they are bound, in their offical character, to regard 
all as equally under the protection of the Constitution, and 
equally unexceptionable, ‘To act on the opposite principle, 
of suppressing one, and advancing the other must necessarily 
endin the most deadly and fatal conflict between the parts of 
this Union, 

These were the elevated and strong grounds assumed in 
the resolutions, and he regretted that they should have been 
departed from in this resolution as amended.. ‘Thus regard- 
ed, he should vote for it with much reluctance, ‘The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Niss) 
had removed many of the objections he had to that offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky, to which it would have been 
impossible for him to give his assent; and, even as it stood, 
he should vote for it only on the ground of preserving har- 
mony and union among those whom he believed to be op- 
posed to the abolitionists, as far as he could without an entire 
sacrifice of princlples, 

The question was then again taken on the first branch of 
Mr, Cxax’s substitute, and carried as follows: Ayes 36, 
noes 9, 

Mr. SEVIER now called upon Mr. Bucuanan to move 
the remainder of the resolution relating tothe guarantee of 
slavery in the Territories and among the Indian nations, 

Mr. BUCHANAN ple himself to do so on the mor- 
row; and then, on motion oft Mr. PRESTON. 

The Senate adjourned. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Slavery versus Population. 
Report 
Read at the Anti-Slavery Concert for the month of 
January, in Lane Theological Seminary, near 
Cincinnati, by one of the Students, who spent 
the last year, 1836-7, in a Slave-holding State. 
—Published by vote. of the Concert. 

Quxstiox.—“ What is the bearing of Slavery on the-Po- 

% pulation of a Slave State? ; 
In proceeding to give a picture of slavery, I will 
premise that it must be limited to a narrow sphere, 
and drawn, for the most part, from personal obser- 
vation, and from a portion of country where the 
system is in its mildest form. The first conse- 
quence of the system which meets the eye ofa 
traveller, is the difference of appearance between 
‘the rising generation there and that of the East 
and West. In the latter we seem to see the prin- 
ciple of life sparkling and leaping through its 
thousand channels; the voice of glee—a frame 
richly clothed with muscles and. flesh—and a cheek. 
mantled and glowing with red, are its strongly- | 
marked features. In the former, though originally 





























said he dreamed that he must run away, which he 
did.. His master, it was supposed by his neigh- 
bors, was poisoned. A lady also died in a similar 
way, neighbor to the house where I resided. The 
negroes commonly pound glass, which they mix 
in the food. This throws the individuals who 
take it into a lingering consumption. Did they 
know of means hy which they might accomplish 
their purposes more effectually, there is little doubt 
but that many more would die by this means than 
now do. 

The last cause of depopulation which I will 
mention, is that which arises from dwelling, mur- 
ders, hanging, &c. ‘Two or three cases of these 
cases occurred while I was there. A number of 
negroes in the next county, who had a drunken 
master, were tasked the same in cold weather as 
in warm. In the severity of last winter, poorly 
clad as they were, they found themselves unable to 
perform their work. ‘Their master whipped them 
severely, and gave them the same task again. As 
they did not perform it, he whipped them, and 
made an application of salt brine upon their wounds, 
and threatened to kill them if their work fell short 
again. ‘They anticipated his movement and killed 
him. And though it was urged by them that it 
was done in self-defence, yet the planters persist- 
ed in hanging the one who had executed the deed. 
In duelling, there are occasionally a few killed. 
A gentleman in an adjoining county was killed be- 
fore I left. Another was shot down in the neigh- 
borhood where I resided. But it is to the slaves 
that we are to look for the legitimate effects of this 
system: and as they are subject to the control of 
their masters, and cannot tell their wrongs, we can 
but occasionally obtain a hint of them, and this 
generally from their masters, whose interest it is 
to give the system as mild and plausible features 
as possible. Besides suffering the same evils to a 
considerable extent, which fall upon the white 
population, there are many others which tend to 
diminish the black population of the South. A 
neighbor to the family where I resided had a hun- 
dred negroes left him by his father. As his plan- 
tation could not afford employment for them all, 
he was in the habit of hiring them to other plant- 
ers; and as those who employ them have no end 
to consult but the greatest amount of labor, their 
task is peculiarly severe,—of course slavery is a 
more rigid and intolerable thing to them than ta 
the. domestic slaves. This gentleman’s slaves 
foreseeing the destiny of their children, contrived 
to evade the course of nature, so that there was 
but one child ever born into the family or stock. 
Another neighbor, a lady, complained because her 
negro had produced no more children. Her slave 
replied that she knew not what would become 
of her children, and she was not anxious to raise 
any. One gentleman declared to me, that if he 
did not compel his slave-women to nurse their 
children, he believed that they would let them 
die. This may be taken as a reply to those 
who assert that the slave is contented and happy. 
I will close by giving a brief description of a ne- 

sale which I attended: 

I had made a visit some mile or two from my 
residence, and, on returning, my path led by the 
dwelling of a neighbor. This family I found, both 
black and white, bitterly weepié- Upon inquiry 
I found that a negro-driver was present, who was 


cing to separate some husbands and wives, some 
of whens ato to be sold that day and removed 


some. hundreds of miles distant, of course never 
to return to see wives or husbands or children.— 
An hour or two afterwards, and there sat a group 
of white and black people waiting the voice of the 
auctioneer. The stand is built, and one of them 
jg summoned to ascend—his brow was knit—his 
face gloomy and sad. “Will you go with me if I 
will. purchase you?” said one of the bystanders. 
«Jt is too far from my wife; I should rather not. 
—«f’ll buy you,” answers another, <‘and ask you 
no favors.” He was sold. The next who as- 
cended the stand was a little boy. The big tears 
trickled down ‘his eheeks while they coolly bid 
upon his life, his:degradation, and his soul. After 
him a young.woman, not yet twenty, and, fora. 
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lever saw. She 


dsomest 
negro ve oe her arms, and, as she 
grasped a litte gazed in anguish on its face, her 


ijlently : mann 
wept, and silen ious of its mother’s situation, 
child, = . ES cissaly to her neck. They bid 
ong 1 turned from the scene with feelings of 
pees and horror, never, 1 hope, to be expe- 
. in. 
ae eaiee, I observed that though the lead- 


In conc. ; . 
: t all discus- 
ing men at the South wish to keep ou eefezer 


«on. there is yet an appetite among 

oor faformation oa the subject of slavery, so na 
that they seize upon every scrap of — o 
which they can reach, And it is my Yer 4 will 
if any system of means which ean v rponer 
reach the conscience of the slaveholder, = oe ae 
the system of slavery, it is the tae aaa 
abolitionists have now in use. I have 


Southerners call it the voice of religion. 
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yc TO MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY.—The Philanthropistis sent to mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, not with any inten- 
tion of obliging them to become subscribers, but 
simply that they may be furnished with informa- 
tion on a question, which in some of its bearings 
they will of course have to consider. Those who 
do not wish to receive it, will please return it, with 
their names, and writing «¢refused” on the margin. 
A few individuals have returned the paper without 


their names. 
PE ee es 


OHIO LEGISLATURE. 
Jan. 29th, presented by Mr. Stokely, 
certain proceedings of the Society of Friends, at 
their late yearly meeting. By Mr. Kinga petition 
on the subject of slavery and the disqualifications 
of persons of color. Appropriately referred. 

Jan, 30th, by Mr. Morris, a petition praying the 
extension of the right of trial by Jury to every per- 
son within the state whose liberty may be in jeo- 








SENATE. 


pardy. 

Feb. 2nd, by Mr. Thomas, praying the repeal 
of all laws imposing restrictions on people of color. 

Feb. 3d, by Mr. Stokely, a petition from Han- 
nah Griffith and 23 females of Jefferson county, 
praying that this Legislature protest against the 
annexation of Texas to the United States; also 
the petition of Pinkney Lewis and 48 men of Sen- 
eca county, on the same subject. [Laid on the 
table. Also, the petition of Samuel Hopper and 
85 other citizens of Jefferson and Belmont coun- 
ties, praying a repeal of all laws making oppres- 
sive distinctions against the colored population of 
this state; also the petition of Mary Wildman and 
80 females of Jefferson and Belmont counties, 
praying the abrogation of the same prohibitory 
laws; also the petition of Samaria T. Robinson 
and 23 females of Jefferson county, praying this 
Legislature to adopt resolutions declaring that Con- 
gress have the power to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in the ‘Territories of the 
United States, and requesting Congress to exer- 
cise those powers. Appropriately referred. 


pC We had not room last week to direct the 
attention of our readers to Mr. Davis’ speech. It 
is a masterly exposition of the supremacy of slave- 
holding influence in the councils of this nation. 
We find little room now-a-days for our own 
lucubrations. In our next two or three numbers, 
we will endeavor to accommodate correspondents. 
We have some interesting reports from Societies ; 
they shall appear in our next. 
pc Our readers will have a chance to note 


how Mr. Clay conducts himself. Read carefully. 
The man who properly appreciates the value of 
free institutions ‘and liberal principles, will find 
nothing in his conduct on this occasion to admire. 


pc Mr. ALLEN deserves particular attention. 
He seemed very grateful to his kind friends in the 
South for clearing a ground on which he and his 
fellow-Senators from the North might stand! He 
certainly was- under great obligations to Messrs. 
Calhoun and Clay for framing a creed for him and 
his brethren. Heaven help them! He and his 
brethren from the free states longed “ro BE PLACED 
on such a foundation as to be able to defend them- 
selves from attacks at home on this irritating 
subject!’ And Mr. Calhoun’s was the true foun- 
dation! Mr. Allen’s childlike dependence must 
have appeared very amiable. After all, it is a me- 
lancholy affair, that Northern Senators should have 
to run for shelter beneath the broad wing of the 
the South. The “cluck” of slavery has a won- 
drous power in it. 

pc “Better late than never:” 
Wenssrer! Hisstandisa firmone. But why did 
he not take it sooner? What he says is unan- 
swerable; but what of that? Slavery rules by 
force, not by reason. 


At length Mr. 








Jury Triat.—The Michigan Observer states, 
that the committee of the Legislature, to whom 
had been referred petitions on the subject of the 
right. of trial by jury, reported, that, in their 
opinion this right is amply secured to every citi- 
zen by the constitution of the United States, and 
the laws and constitution of Michigan, and further 
legislation was needless. ‘The report was adopted 
by a vote of 28to 18! but some of the members who 
had voted for it reflecting a little, a motion for re- 
consideration was immediately made and carried. 
The subject was then recommitted to the judiciary 
committee. ‘‘We are happy to perceive,” says 
the Observer, ‘that there are many friends of hu- 
manity in our Legislature. The above reconsi- 
deration and recommitment furnish delightful evi- 
dence of the fact.” 








Soctery 1x Worruineton, Outo.—-There is an 
Anti-Slavery Society in Worthington, Ohio, never 
reported. It numbers 68 members. President, 
John Smith; secretary, Dr. Skinner. It is aux- 
iliary to the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 








Atron Rior.-—-An interesting account of the 
trials of those persons connected with the Alton 
riots is copied into this day’s paper from the Alton 
Telegraph. It will be seen that the testimony is 
clear and decisive; that the firing began with the 
assailants. Two guns were fired from the out- 





Feb. 5th, by Mr. King, petitions praying the 
repeal of all laws imposing restrictions on persons 
on account of color. 

Feb. 7th, by Mr. King, from citizens of Trum- 
bull, petitions in relation to the resolution of the 
House of Representatives respecting abolition pe- 

titions. 

Hovse. Jan. 29th, Petitions presented by Mr. 
Lee relative to Texas and trial by jury. By Mr. 
Trevitt for a law for the suppression of mobs. By 
Mr. Foot in relation to slavery petitions. 

Jan. 30th, by Messrs. Wetmore and Smucker, 
relative to Texas, &c. 


Feb. Ist, by Mr. Codding several in relation to 
colored people, trial by jury, Texas, &c. 

Feb. 2nd, by Mr. McCune, remonstrating against 
any action upon the petitions in relation to the col- 
ored population and slavery in other states. By 
Mr. Chambers for a law to protect property 
against mobs. By Mr. Kelly, in relation to color- 
ed people, trial by jury, &c. 


side of the house, before any were fired from with- 
in. Another thing will be seen, and that is, that 
Alton richly deserves still severer execrations than 
have yet been thundered against her. Read the 
account of the trials. ‘The incendiaries and mur- 
derers were clearly convicted by the testimony, 
and did not even attempt to invalidate a single 
point in it; but an Alton jury dared, in the face of 
earth and heaven, to bring in a verdict ‘*Not 
Guilty!” 
General Assembly of Rhode Island. 

Mr, Bowen presented a memorial from Elizabeth, P. 
Webster et al. in relation to slavery and the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia, and also praying for the alteration 
of certain statutes of Rhode Island, complaining in an es- 
pecial manner of the feature in our laws which recognizes a 


distinction of color.—To this memorial were attached near- 
ly two thousand names, 


It was referred to a select committee, consisting of Messsrs. 
Bowen, Barber, and Randall, of North Providence, 

Mr, Clark presented a memorial from Hannah Sisson et 
al, referring to the resolution lately passed by the House of 
Representatives of the United States, in relation to Slavery 
and the right of Petition. 








The memorial was referred to the same Committee as 
that of Elizabeth P. Webster. 





Feb. 3rd, by Mr. Crew in relation to slavery in 
the District. By Mr. Kendall in relation to the 
Clermont apduction. 

Feb. 5th, by Mr. Foote, in relation to the re- 
ception of slavery petitions by Congress. Also, 
by Mr. McCune, on the same subject. 


Feb. 7th, Mr. COLLINGS reported, in refer- 
ence to the various petitions on the subject of the 
colored population. Mr. FOOTE, in behalf of 
the minority of the Commiftee, made a counter 
report, on the subject of the laws preventing col- 
ored persons from giving evidence against whites. 
‘The reports were laid on the table. We have not 

yet seen them. 


Mr. DUNLEVY of the select committee to 
whom was referred the Governor’s communication 
relative to the abduction of the colored woman from 
Clermont county, has made a report. We are not 
informed as to its character. 


On motion of Mr. Buchanan, the bill to provide 
for compensation for damage done by mobs, was 
taken up and postponed till the first Monday in De- 
ember next. 


We have gleaned the foregoing particulars from 
the Ohio Political Register. 


Hon. Caleb Cushing will accept our thanks 
for several valuable and interesting papers—Also, 
Hon. Charles Naylor. 


“re \o that portion of the debate published in 
to-day’s paper, many strange things will be found. 


Slaveholders have ‘very thing their own way 


Mr. Calhoun’s doctrine is, that the slaveholdin 
community is the gran : 


d conservato 
of the Union. Slave rot -the pease 


he U ry is just that yer inci 
which is to save the North from the a 


quences, about to result from a fearful conflict be- 
tween labor and capital;—slavery in the South is 
Po keep steady the Union, when the North shall 
“as Soa to and fro by insurrection;—slavery in 

Prevents labor and capital in the \North 


from acti ; 
the working-man ively on each other. When 
slavery stretches aang encroach on the employer, 


The memorial of Peleg Clark et al on the same sub- 
jects, referred to same Committee, 








AsuTaBuLa Socrety.—The Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety of Ashtabula co., convened in Morgan, Jan. 
16. A large assemblage of citizens was present. 
Rev. Messrs. Smith and Saunders addressed the 
meeting; and several spirited resolutions were 
passed. We copy a few from their report, pub- 
lished in the Ashtabula Sentinel: 


Resolved,—That we will petition our legislature to pass 
resolutions immediately, condemning the recent unconsti- 
tutional resolution of Mr. Patton, which virtually destroys 
the right of petition, and also to pass a resolution requesting 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress to use their 
influence to have said resolution rescinded immediately; and 
that we will petition Congress to rescind said resolution. 


Resolved,—That we earnestly recommend to each town- 
ship A.S. Sociejy, immediately to take measures to supply 
themselvss with anti-slavery libraries for the benefit oftheir 
respective townships. 

Resolved,—Tiat special efforts be made by the Female 
Anti-Slavery Society in this county, to raise the sum of 
$50 to redeem the pledge made to the State Society at its 
last annual meeting. 

Resolved,—That the spirit of Slavery which recently burst 
its barrier at Alton, Illinois, if not abolished, will stifle the 
voice of the people and the right of petition—silence our 
statesmen in our Legislative Halls—close the instructions 
from the pulpit, and utterly retard the progress of our holy 
religion. 

Resolved,—That we deeply lament the loss of E. P. 
Lovejoy, our beloved brother and ‘Tellow-laborer in the cause 
of the oppressed and dumb, who fell a sacrifice to the vio- 
lence of a ruthless mob, - 

Resolved,—That the resolutions recently introduced in the 
Senate of the United States, by the Hon. Thomas Morris, 
on the subject of the liberty of speech and the press, the right 
of the citizens to meet peaceably and petition Congress on 
any subject they may consider a-grievance, and the solemn 
duty of Congress to receive such petitions and give them a 
respectful reference, merit our most cordial approbation, 
and, we believe, also the approval of a large proportion of 
his constituents. 

Resolved,—That the executive committee are requested 
to appoint delegates to attend the State Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, to be held next spring, 

A collection was taken up, and the result was a liberal 
contribution in aid of the cause. 








Free State Lecistation.—Of the members of 
the present legislature of Indiana, 83 are from slave 
States, 66 from free states, 2 Seotchmen, and 1 Irish- 
man. We should like’ to see-a tabular statement 
of the nativity, &e., of members of the legislatures 
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in Ohio and Mlinois.: Illinois, we suppose, is 
pretty much as Indiana in this respect. It will be 
a difficult matter to reform our cruel policy with 
regard to the colored ‘people, while we have so 


many men from slaveholding regions to legislate 
for us- : 





Texas, In Michigan. 

In.the House of Representatives, Michigan, January 19, 
the committee to whom the subject was referred, made the 
following report: 

Annexation or Trxas, 

The Select Committee, to whom the subject was referred 
reported the following, which lie upon the table one day: 

Whereas, in the opinion of the legislature, the annexation 
of Texas to the Union, would be unnecessarily extending 
the Territory of the United States, and create discontent 
which might endanger the stability of the Union; therefore, 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
That our Senators in Congress be instructed and our Rep- 
resentatives requested to vote against any messure which 
has for its object the annexation of Texas to the Union, for 
the reasons above stated, . 

Resolved, That it is unnecessary and inexpedient to ex- 
press any opinion as to the constitutional power of Congress 
over slavery in the Districtof Columbia, or in the. territo- 
ries of the United States, or as to its power to prohibit the 
domestic slave trade. 

On the next day, the report was adopted. Ayes, 42— 
Nays, 4. 








Anti-Slavery Society. 

A Women’s Anti-Slavery Society was recently 
formed in this place. The preamble to their con- 
stitution is as follows: — 

‘We, the undersigned women, of Cincinnati, 
deeply compassionating the condition of American 
slaves, especially the mothers, wives, and daugh- 
ters in captivity; grieved at the vitiating and de- 
grading disabilities imposed on free colored people 
throughout the United States: and believing that 
slavery is the source of these evils, as well as of 
fearful corruption, misery, and danger to the whole 
American people, and is unchangeably sinful in 
its nature;—do hereby form ourselves into an asso- 
ciation for promoting the abolition of slavery, by 
all right and proper methods, particularly by at- 
tending to the educational interests of the colored 
people of this city; and by supplying the wants 
of their suffering poor.” 

The society is called the ‘‘Women’s Anti-Sla- 
very Society of Cincinnati;” president, Mrs. S. B, 
Eustis; secretary, Mrs. M. L. Bailey; treasurer, 
Miss Elizabeth Shreve. 

There have been several interesting meetings of 
the society, at which addresses have been deliver- 
ed. Much good, we have no doubt, has been 
done. It will be perceived that their special ob- 
ject is to ameliorate the condition and promote 
the education gf the colored people. Our friends 
throughout the state or elsewhere, who may wish 
to contribute to the colored schools in this place, 
will please send their contributions to Miss Eliza- 
beth Shreve, the treasurer. ‘The society is small, 
and stands in ‘need of all the help that can be 
yielded them from abroad. 








Virginia Colonization Society. 

The Colonization Society of the State of Vir- 
ginia, held its seventh anniversary in the Capital, 
at Richmond, Jan. 10th. Hon. John Tyler pre- 
sided. Hon. H. A. Wise being present, made a 
‘‘ thrilling speech.” Hon. John Tyler was elected 
President for the present year; and among the 
Vice Presidents we notice, His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Campbell, Hon. Charles Fenton Mercer, 
Hon. W. C. Rives, Hon. Henry A. Wise, &c. 
&c.! The speeches delivered at the meeting, the 
Richmond Whig says, ‘ exhibitéd a power and va- 
riety of eloquence which has seldom been wit- 
nessed in the Capital of the Old Dominion.” It 
says further, that ‘the indications of the growing 
popniarity of this institution among the people of 
Virginia are unequivocal.”” After all this talk about 
honorable names, thrilling speeches and growing 
popularity, the following paragraph, from the same 
article in the National Intelligencer which gives us 
the foregoing information, sounds somewhat 


strangely. 

“ And yet an institution, pronounced by such authority, 
as well as by the strong voice of experience, to be capable 
of conferring such benefits upon so large a portion of the hu- 
man race—upon Africa and upon our own country—this in- 
stitution is allowed to languish almost to dissolution for 
the want of an amount of money not so great as is expend- 
ed in a single day in the uncalled for attempt to expel the 
Seminoles from the swamps and hammocks of their mise- 
rable country.” 


Ah—the Colonization scheme wants something 
more than great names and great speeches—it 
wants common sense and christian principle. 
~ From the Alton Telegraph, Jan. 24, 
RIOT TRIALS. 


Contrary to general expectation, the persons recently in- 
dicted for having participated in the fatal riot of the 7th of 
November, were brought to trial on Wednesday and Friday 
of last week, and severally acquitted—the assailants and 
defendants being tried on differents days, Our business en- 
gagements having put it out of our power to attend in ei- 
ther case, we are indebted for the following brief notices of 
both trials to the politeness of two gentlemen present, who 
have kindly furnished them at our request. 

“On Wednesday last, our City Court was occupied from 
half past 9 in the morning until 10 at night in the trial of 
the cause of the People vs. Enoch Long, T. B. Hurlburt, 
Wn. Harned, Geo, A. Walworth, A. B, Roff, Winthrop 8S. 
Gilman, James Morss, Jr., George H. Whitney, John 8. 
Noble, Henry Tanner, Royal Weller, and Reuben Gerry, 
upon an indictment for a riot on the memorable night of the 
7th November last, in defending a printing press then in the 
possession of Godfrey, Gilman & Co. The indictment con- 
tained two counts; one of which charged the defendants 
with resisting an attack made by certain persons unknown 
to destroy a printing press, the property of Godfrey & Gil- 
man, and then being in their possession; the other count 
charged the defendants with unlawfully defending a certain 
ware-house—being the property of Godfrey & Gilman,— 
against an attempt by certain persons to force open and en- 
ter the sanie, Mr. Davis, one of the counsel for Mr, Gil- 
man, moved for a separate trial as to Mr. Gilman; which, 
after much argument, was granted, upon. the condition that 
the other eleven defendants should stipulate to be tried joint- 
ly. this stage of the cause, a petition signed by some 60 
citizets, was presented to the Court, praying that the Hon. 
U. F. Linder, Attorney General of the State, might be per- 
mitted to assist the City Attorney in the prosecution of the 
indictment, The Court, in answer to the petition, remark- 
ed, that it was wholly without its province to interfere with 
the subject matter of the petition; inasmuck as the City At- 
torney alone could say who should and who should not as- 


sist him; and consequently, the Court, .in discharge of its |" 


duty, and with all respect for the petitioners, would be com- 
pelled to deny the request: but that the Attorney General 
could appear in the cause, if the counsel for the people and 
the defendant should so consent. Mr, Davis then arose, and 
stated to the Court, that neither Mr. Gilman nor his counsel 
had any objection whatever to the Attorney General’s ap- 
pearing on behalf of the People. The City Attorney con- 
senting, Mr. Linder appeated in aid of the prosecution. 

A jury was without much difficulty impanneled; and the 
prosecution proceeded in the examination of the testimony, 
which developed most clearly this whole transaction from 
its origin down to its lamentable termination, One of the 
witnesses, on the part of the prosecution, H. H. West, Esq., 
stated, that early in the evening, about dark, a person called 
upon him and informed him that a mob was to be gotten up 
that night, with a view of destroying the press then in the 
ware-house of Godfrey, Gilman & Co., and that the assail- 
ants had determined to obtain the press, and destroy it, ci- 
ther by burning the ware-house, or blowing it up; that the 
person giving him the information urged him to go and see 
Mr. Gilman, and inform him of the fact; that he, in compa- 
ny with E, Keating, Esq., did repair to the ware-house of 
Mr, Gilman, where he found a number of individuals assem- 
bled, all of whom were armed with muskets; and that he 
there stated to Mr, Gilman what he had been told, and the 
rumor that was current through the town; that Mr, Gilman 
expressed great astonishment at the information, and could 
not credit it; and said he did not expect any attack would be 
made that evening. Mr, West also stated that the attack 
commenced on the outside, by throwing a volley of stones 
at the windows and doors, and that two guns were fired 
from the outside previous to any guns being fired from 
within, —Mr. Keating corroborated in every respect the tes- 
timony of Mr. West, and also testified that the firing of guns 
commenced on the outside, and at the time the first attack 
was made upon the building. All the witnesses agreed in 








| ware-house, m 


‘ ’ 


this particular; and the Mayor of the City, in his testimon y 
stated that he saw the assailants, when they first went to the 
of whom were picking up stones as they 
proceeded towards it, and that one man hada gun,—Theze 
was one other witness, besides the Mayor, called on behalf 
‘of the defendant, who corroborated the statement of the wi 
nesses on the part of the prosecution, as to the attack fitst 
being made on the outside with stones and fire arms, and who 
stated further that he was one of the individuals in the build- 
ing, who had repaired there with a view of defending it; 
that it was well understood and agreed among them that they 
were in no case to act except upon the defensive; and that 
a resort to firm arms was not to be had unless driven to 
it in the preservation of their lives, He further stated that 
they all supposed they were acting under the authority of 
the Mayor, 

The above is the substance of the testimony both on the 
part of the prosecution and the defence, and which will serve 
to give thé public some idea of the faets developed in the 
cause, until they shall be enabled to see a minute statement 
of the whole trial which we areinformed is now preparing—- 
a gentleman having taken full notes for that purpose—and 
which will be published in pamphlet form as soon as the cir- 
cumstances will admit of it—The counsel for the defend- 
ant then proposed to submit the case without argument to 
the jury; which being objected to on the part of the prose- 
cution, it was summed up by F. B. Murdoch, City Attor. 
nep, Samuel G. Bailey, and U, F, Linder, Attorney Gener- 
al, Esq’rs,, on the ‘part of the prosecution, and Geo, 'T’, M. 
Davis and Alfred Cowles, Esq’rs., on the part of the de- 
fendant, No instructions being asked for by either side, the 
cause was submitted after the argument of counsel without 
any instructions from his honor the Judge to the jury; who, 
after an absence of ten minutes, returned into. court the ver- 
dict of Mot Guilty. The next morning the City Attorney 
entered a Nolle Prosequi as to the other eleven defend- 
ants, 


On Friday the 19th of January, there came on for trial in 
the Municipal Court, of this City, the case of the People 
against Federick Bruchey, William Carr, James M. Rock, 
David Butler, Horace Beall, Levi Palmer, —— Nutter, 
—— Jennings, and others. Two of the defendants had left 
the city; the others canie in voluntarily, and entered the plea 
of Not Guilty, The indictment was for riot, and charged 
that the defendants, oh the 7th of November, with force and 
arms, riotously and routously entered the ware-house of Ben- 
jamin Godfrey & Winthrop S. Gilman, and forcibly broke 
and destroyed a printing press, then and there being, the pro- 
per goods and chattels of the said Godfrey and Gilman, con- 
trary to the statute in such case made and provided. An 
indictment had been found againt Winthrop 8, Gilman and 
others, who had entered the said ware-house to defend the 
press from threatened destruction by the mob without. That 
indictment was tried on Wednesday the 17th day of January, 
which trial resulted in the acquittance of Mr. Gilman, who 
was tried separately; after which the City Attorney dismiss- 
ed the prosecution as to the other defendants, jointly indicted 
with him. This trial having led to an examination of the 
whole case, as well of those assaulting the ware-house, as of 
those defending it, the members of the jury of the regular 
pannel had formed opinions in relation to the matter, so as to 
disqualify themselves. It therefore became necessary to se- 
lect a new jury from the by-standers, for the purpose of try- 
ing the last case, 

On the part of the People, it was proved, that the press 
had arrived by steam-bvat a day or two previous to the 7th of 
November, consigned to Mr. A. B. Roff; but was landed at 
Messrs, Godfrey & Gilman’s ware-house, where it was stor- 
ed; that said ware-house was built. by those gentlemen in 
1832, and has been since that time owned and occupied by 
them, as forwarding and commission merchants; that on the 
afternoon of Nov. 7th, one of the defendants had told the 
witness, (H. H, West, Esq.) that the boys were going to at- 
tack the ware-house, and that it would be either blown up or 
burned, unless the press was given up; and that some of the 
defendants were in a company of about twenty-five, that 
formed a line from a certain grocery, swearing that they wou'd 
have the press at all hazards. It was also proved that two 
guns or pistols were fired from the outside of the ware- 
house at those within: that showers of stones were discharged 
against the front of the building, by which the windows were 
demolished; that during the attack a man named Bishop was 
shot from the inside of the ware-house; that some of the de- 
fendants were seen carrying away his body, observing that 
one of their men had been wounded; that Mr, Gilman ad- 
dressed the crowd from the third story of the building, re- 
questing them to desist, and stating that he was defending 
his property, which he felt it his duty to do at the risk of his 
life; that he was replied to by one of the defefendants, as 
spokesman for the rest, who observed that they were-deter- 
mined to destroy the press, if it cost them their lives, 

It was also proved by the Mayor, and S. W. Robbins, a 
Justice of the Peace, that they identified several of the de- 
fendants, with arms in their hands, declaring that they would 
have the press; that a man was seen going towards the ware- 
house, with fire in his hands, swearing that he would burn 
down the building; that a ladder was set up against the side, 
and the fire actually communicated to the roof; that at this 
time, Mr. West went in with the Mayor, to propose a capi- 
tulation, by which it was stipulated that if those inside 
would leave the ware-house, and give up the press, they 
should not be injured, and no other property, except the 
press, molested; that the building was accordingly abandoned 
by Mr. Gilman and its others defenders, as the only means 
left them to prevent its destruction, and that of their own 
lives; that they were fired upon by some of the crowd as 
they retreated; that upon their leaving the ware-house, it 
was immediately entered by some of ths defendents and 
others; that the press was thrown out, and demolished with a 
sledge hammer, &c. 

This constitutes the sum of the evidence on the part of 
the prosecution.—On the part of the defendants, it was prov- 
by Mr. Gilman that he was not the owner of the press, and 
had no further interest in it than the liability of himself and 
partner for its safe-keeping. After argument by counsel, 
the case was submitted to the jury, who returned a verdict of 
Not Guilty. Counsel for the people, F. B. Murdoch, City 
Attorne, and Alfred Cowles, Esquires; for the defence, U. 
F. Linder, Esq., Attorney General. 








Review of the Cincinnati Market. 
7 Daily Gazette Office, Feb. 7, 1838, 

The cold weather during the past week having suspended 
navigation on the Canal, and the large quantities of ice mov- 
ing in the river for the last two or three days, has had an ef- 
fect upon business; but prices have not advanced in conse- 
quence, but are a shade lower in some articles of Produce 
since last report, ; 

Four was sold yesterday at the river at $5, from Ware- 
houses, 5 1-4, 

Wuisxerx,—Sales have been made at 28 1-2 cents since 
Monday, 

Porx.—The season of killing hogs having closed, sales 
are made of Packed and Bulk meat, which find buyers at a 
slight advance over last week’s prices,—Bulk meets ready 
sale from wagons at 5 cents, and 5 1-4 has been paid for a 
good lot, part on time. 

Larp sells quick at 6 1-4 to 5 1-2 cents in kegs, and 5 3-4 
to 6 cents in barrels. Barrel Pork is held, clear $15, Mess 
$13 50, Prime $10 50; but few sales are made at that rate. 
Smoked hams, 7 1-2 to 8 cents. 

Gnrocenties continue without any variation, and sales dur- 
ing the past week, light. 

Excuanee, Scarce—4 per cent. on New York, 3 per 
cent, on Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore, and but little 
ia market, 


Fretents are plenty at $1 for Flour, 1 25 Pork, and 
1 50 for Whiskey, to New Orleans, 


CINCINNATI MARKET, February 8. 


Clear Pork, - - $15 to 15 50 
Mess “ - - $13 to 13 50 
Prime “ - - $11 
Rump “ - - $10 1-2 to 11 1-2 
Bulk, Hoground, Pork - $5 to 5 1-4 

ard, - “ - 6 to 6 1-4c¢, 


Our highest quotations are obtained on time. Sales for 
Cash are dull, at even the lowest rates. 
FLOUR, from wagons $5 a5 06 


WHISKEY, 28 a 28 1-2¢, 
ORNL SEE I FEES 
NOTICES. 








QUARTERLY REPORT, 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Society in account. with Wm. 
Donaldson, Treasurer. 
EXPENDITURES. 


Third Quarter Commencing Nov. 1st to Jan. 31, 1838, 
Noy. 1, Balance due the Treasurer last settle’nt, $468 41 
“ Freight and charges on 3 Boxes from N. Y., 25 06 
4, Dr. Bailey on salary, 10 00 


« ©. K. Bushnell’s salary-in full, 89 75 
« “ “ for paper, 10 00 
11, Dr. Bailey on salary, 19 59 
« Jame’s bill of paper, 106 00 
18, Dr. Bailey on ag 9 00 
24, Expenses of Miss Barnes’ interment, 11 00 
25, Dr, Bailey on salary, 10 00 


28, S, A. Alley for printing Nos, 90, 91, 92, 


“ 8, As Alley fér printing Nos. 94, 95, 96, 











97 & 98 of Philan 244 00 
“ J..O. Beardslee’s expenses this month, 17 79 
“ “ “ for “ 9 97 
Jax, 3, E, Weed on salary, 23 00 
“ “ “ “ 325 16 
~“ Wm. P, Cushman for colored schools, 12 00 
6, Dr. Bailey on salary, * 12°00 
18, James for paper per bill, 60 00 
“ Dr. Bailey on salary, 40 00 
_“ Intelligencer, 6 00 
16, Miss Barker teacher in colored schools, «6:00 
20, Dr. Bailey on salary, 12 00 
“ E. Weed, 3 « 20 00 
““ Freight and charges on box of books from 
New York, 6-25 
23, James for paper per bill, 135 00 
26, Mrs. Bailey for use ef colored schools, _ 28 75 
27, Dr. Bailey on salary, 12 00 
“. Drayage, 25 
29, Pugh & Dodd for paper, &c. for Memo- 
rial to General Assembly, 17 00 
“ §. A. Alley for printing Nos, 99, 1, 2, & 
3 of Philanthropist, 210 00 
“ J, O. Beardslee, expense office this mo. 22 44 
ig # postage, “ 19 37 
4 * fe rent of office 2 months, 15 00 
“ “ “ salary for 3 months, 100 00 
“ American A. S. 8. on pledge, 295 66 
Total amount of Disbursement this Quarter, $2987 77 
ili Receipts “ “ 2314 58 
Balance duo the Treasurer, (overdrawn,) $673 19 
RECEIPTS, 
Jax. 1, Wm, P. Cushmaan, (uncurrent money,) 2 00 
30, Pledges and Donations during Quarter, 1601 43 
«“ Amount received of A, 8. office from 
weekly receipts, 711 16 
$2314 68 
RECEIPTS. 
; PLEDGES AND DONATIONS, 
Batavia A, 8. Society, - - - $14 25 
Gilead, “ - - : 10 00 
Felicity, “ - : - : 475 
I. W. Collins, - - - 2 50 
Mrs, Rebecca M’Coy, - . - 3 00 
Alex. Moong, - - - - 1 00 
“Vera Catholicus,” - - - 2 00 
Sardinia A. 8, Soc. per E. Weed, - 14 50 
Cash, - . : : ° 25 
$52 25 


Wn. Donatpson, T'reasurer. 


Op The Philanthropist Receipts will be inserted next 
week, 








PROPOSALS, . 


By Cares Emenson & Co., for publishing, at Marietta, 
Ohio, a new Literary and Miscellaneous Newspaper, 
entitled 


THE MARIETTA REVIEW; 


Devoted to the Diffusion of useful and entertaining 
Knowledge. 


No place in the great West is more suitable than Mari- 
etta, for the publication of a Literary and Miscellaneous 
periodical. 

The present undertaking, though aiming at a character of 
no ordinary elevation, is proposed on a limited scale, that we 
may avoid the rashness of an experiment too extensive for 
our pecuniary resources. We shall enlarge the publication 
as rapidly as publie patronage will justify, 

There is a responsibility resting. on this great American 
community, which cannot be too often or too urgently in- 
culcated, We are pursuing an experiment fraught with 
unspeakable weal or woe to the whole human family. It is 
to decide—perhaps forever—whether or not man is capable 
of self-government. 

The sound, moral education of our youth, and the free, 
but chastened influence of enlightened talent, through the 
public press, might speedily give us a national elevation un- 
paralleled in history. If we would divert the minds of the 
young from low, debasing, and destructive pursuits, we must 
give them a taste for such enjoyments of mind as are suitable 
for intellectual, moral, and moral beings. 

We intend, that the cause of Universal Education shall 
occupy a prominent place in our publication. : 

In conducting our Review, we shall not be restricted to 
the imitation of any fashionable model, We profess no neu- 
trality in regard to any thing of general interest to humanity. 
—We do not enter the field as gladiators, but we deem no 
man or set of men to be above or beyond the cognizance of 
the Review. We come not forth as distinctive champions 
of any party, but whatever affects the general interests of 
society, we claim to be within the legitimate scope of our 
animadversions, 

We propose to give, from time to time, a compendious 
history of passing events, and shall aim to exhibit the true 
bearings and tendencies of our institutions. 

-The successful progress of genuine freedom, including 
that of Universal Emancipation, involves. the best, the 
dearest interests of every people, and of every section of 
every country. We shall, therefore, give it our most de- 
cided and unequivocal support; not as the organs of a party, 
but as advocates of a most distinguishing feature of genuine 
American Principles. 

It is proposed to print, in quarto form, once in two weeks, 
on the best medium paper, with new Brevier type; in man- 
ner, for neatness, not excelled in the Western country.— 
The smallness of the type, while it will not prevent a clear 
and legible impression, will enable us. to give, in each Num- 
ber, more reading matter than is contained in many news- 
papers of imperial size, 

Terms: 


$1 00 per annum, or for 26 Numbers, in advance. 
1 25 within the year, or time of publication, 
1 50 after the time of publication, 


Those who become responsible for five copies shall receive 
a sixth gratis. 

The publication will commence with the year 1838, if 
seasonable encouragement shall be given, 

Advertisements occupying a small space, will be admis- 
sible to a limited extent. 

Marietta, Nov. 18, 1837. 


THE HESPERIAN: 


A MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF GENERAL 
LITERATURE, ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM D, GALLAGHER & OTWAY CURRYY 
Prospectus, 


The subscriber, having made the necessary arrangements 
as to editorship and publishing, will issue in April coming 
the first number of a new Monthly Magazine, to bear the 
above name. For an outline of the plan upon which the 
proposed publication is to be conducted, he refers to the ac- 
companying circular of the editors, 

The size of the Hesperian will be a royal octavo, two 
columns to the page. The work will be printed on paper 
of superior quality, with new and beautiful type, of the long- 
primer, bourgeois, and brevier sizes, A number will be 
published on the first day of each month, containing from 
80 to 90 octavo pages of letterpress, of the size of this pam- 
phlet, well covered, stitched and trimmed, so as to make two 
handsome volumes a year of 500 pages each, 

The annual subscription will be Five dollars, payable at 
the beginning of the year, The work to be mailed puncta- 
ally for subscribers, done up in substantial wrappers, and 
forwarded to any post office in the Union to which it may 
be ordered. . 

As he has embarked in an expensive and laborious under- 
taking, with a determination to do everything for its success- 
ful accomplishment which individual inaustry and enterprise 
can do, the publisher earnestly but respectfully solicits the 
co-operation, especially in the matter of procuring subscrib- 
ers and making remittances, of the friends of literature and 
wholesome intellectual culture throughout the Mississippi 
Valley. -Itis desirable that the names of subscribers be re- 
turned by the first of April coming. 


Communications intended for the Hesperian may be di- 
rected from this date, (asthe publication will positively be 
commenced at the specified time,) to either or both of the 
Editors, at this city, All letters containing subscriptions, or 
otherwise relating to the business-department of the work, 
must be directed to the undersigned. 
JOHN D. NICHOLS, Pubdiisher. 

City of Columbus, Jan, 1838, 


Notice. 

Jay Co., Ia., January 6, 1838, 
A meeting having been called by Samuel Grisell to exam- 
ine into a report that has been for some time in circulation 
stating that said Grisell has been guilty of forging a road 
order from the County Commissioners: This is to certify 
that we, the undersigned, being appointed to examine into 
the case, beg loave to state to the public, that we find no 
grounds for any. such report, and that as far as our know- 
ledge extends, we believe his character to be of good stan- 
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ding. As witness our hands the day and year above written: 
Joseph Wilson, Thomas Edmunson, — 
Thomas Edmuneon, jr; Hugh Willis; 
John D, Jones, ” Jonathan. C, Wiatt; 
John R, Reed, _ Michael Rowland, 
Leonard Ebeleizor, © Greenberg Coffin, 
‘John M’Coy, '” John Shields, 
Joshua Bond, | » s Bliss Thomas, 
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Public Meeting. 

A Meeting of the citizens of Clermont County will be 
held in Batavia, on Saturday the 17th day of February next, 
commencing at 11. 0’clock A. M. for the purpose of an ex- 
pression of opinion in relation to the annexation of ‘Texas 
to the United States; and the résolutions lately offered in the 
Senate.of the United States by Messrs, Calhoun, Morris, 
Norvell, Allen and Clay, and the resolation and proceedings 
thereon of Mr. Patton in the House of Representatives,— 
As many believe these procecdings materially affect the right 
of petition, the liberty of speech, the pulpit, and the press, 
and when connected with the proposition to annex Texas 
threaten the liberty of the people of the non-slave-holding 
States, it is to be hoped that the Citizens of Clermont Coun- 
ty will devote one day to secure those rights which their an- 
cestors in a seven years war devoted their lives and fortunes 
to obtain. All are requested to attend. 


Cc DONALDSON & CO. 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY, in all its Varieties, 

No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 


N. B.—A large assortment of the above goods kept con- 
stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retail on the most favorable terms, 48—tf, 


SUGAR BEET SEED. 


3 Hhds. of frash Sugar Beet Seed of the most approved 
_kind and latest importation from France. 
Price One Dollar per Ib. 
C. DONALDSON & CO. 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 48—+tf, 


ALMANAC. °° 


Notice has already been given in the Philanthropist, that 
the Anti-Slavery Almanac for 1838 may be had at this 
Office. Comparatively. few orders for them have been sent 
in. Why is this? We suppose it is because the value of 
them is not known. We would, therefore, just say to our 
friends, that facts more thrilling, and matter better calculated 
toawaken an interest in behalf of the oppressed can hard- 
ly be found. Many will take an Almanac, who will not 
read a publication on this subject. It is hoped that those 
who wish to aid the cause in this way will forward their or- 
ders without delay, as the season is far advanced, and the 
country will soon be supplied with those of another kind. 

Price $4 per 100; 50 cts. per dozen; 6 cts. single. 

Direct O, A. 8. Office, Cincinnati. 

J, O. Beaannsrer, Agent. 


To Country Merchants! 
BOOK AND PAPER STORE. 
Troman & Smirs, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, No. 150 Main, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Cincinnati. 

Have a constant supply of Books in every department 
of Literature and Science, at reduced prices. 

Country Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS 
AND STATIONARY, at wholesalz and retail, are in- 
vited to call before purchasing elsewhere, 

School Books, in any variety and quantity, at Eastern 

rices. 

Bibles of different kinds, from /arge quarto to 32 mo., 
plain, and elegant. All the Biblical commentaries, in 
common use, also a common variety of Hymn Books. 

Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, 
Biographies, Memoirs. 

New Publications, on. every subject of interest, regu- 
larly received, immediately after publication. 

Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, 
Writing and Printing Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers, 
Sealing Wax, and every article of STATIONARY. 

Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers, Boards Gold 
Leaf, and all other Binding Materials 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just received and for sale at the Ohio A. S. Depository, 
N. W. Corner of Main and Sixth Streets, Cimcinnati, 


pines 

















The Law of Stavery $5 00 
Narrative of Cuanxes Bart whowasa slave 40 yrs. 1 25 
The Slave, or Memoirs of Ancay Moore, 2 vols, 1 25 
Gopwin on Slavery 62 
The life of Gusraves Vassa, the African 62 
The Poetical works of Exizaszta M, Cuanpier 56 
Songs of the Free 50 
Cabinet of Freedom, 3 vols. 1 50 
Thompson’s Debate 50 
Channing on Siavery 50 
Bourne’s Picture of Slavery 50 
Jay’s Inquiry * 37 
Mrs, Child’s Appeal 37 
Liperty 37 
Bible argument, by T'aropors D. Wexp 3t 
Anti-Slavery Record, bound 31 
The Negro Pew $1 
Testimony of Gon against Slavery 25 
Right and Wrong in Boston, 2d. vol, 26 
Slave’s Friend, bound Ist & 2d vol. 25 
The Fountain, Gilt 29 

“ “ Plain 19 
Trial of Reuben Crandall 25 
Fourth Annual Report of American A, S. S. 25 
Report of N. York Committee of Vigilance 25 
Quarterly A. S, Magazine 25 


ALSO, 


THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY ALMANAC for 
1838,—$4 00 per 100--50cts, per doz. 6cts, single. 
October 27, 1837. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


A fertile Farm of 110 acres, situated 19 miles from town, 
upon a McAdamized road, having 65 to 70 acres in cultiva- 
tion; two apple Orchards, a substantial Frame Barn, and a 
Frame House with five rooms, two porches and a cellar; also, 
various outbuildings anda well, The land is rich, and favor- 
ably located for tillage, 

A guod Farm of 450 acres, situated 8 miles, from town, 
with 183 acres in cultivation, many springs, and two Or- 
chards of 200 to 300 selected Peach and Apple trees, The 
improvements consist of alarge Brick House, having many 
excellent rooms, a kitchen and two cellars; also a good Barn, 
a Smoke House, a Stable. a Well, and many buildings fit for 
comfortand convenience- The soil is very rich. 

A Farm of 189 acres, situated 16 miles from town, and a 
few rods froma Mc Adamized road, with 60 acres in cul- 
ture, the rest well timbered. The buildings are a Frame 
House, with a hall and three rooms; a new Frame Barn 68 
by 30 feet, with a stable and a threshing floor; also mews 
and outbuildings. The soil is fertile and rolling. 

A fertile Earm of 161 acres, situated 15 miles from town, 
having 112acres in culture; a large Oorchard of Apple, 
with some Pear and Peach trees; a good Brick House with 
four rooms, two halls and a cellar; a Frame Barn 65 by 30 
feet;a Frame Cider Mill House, with a Press; an excellent 
Well anda Creek. The Farm is in very good order; the 
soil is first rate, and favorably situated for tillage. 

A Farm of 255 acres, situated 30 miles from town, with 
70 acres in tillage; 3 acres of bearing Apple trees, several 
Springs,a Creek, a Well, a Log House, with three reoms, 
and other log buildings. ‘I'he land is good, and well situa. 
ted for a stock farm, 

A desirable Farm of 820 acres, situated 8 miles from 
town, upon both sides of a Mc Adamized road, having about 
one half in cultivation, the rest well timbered, Also a large 
Brick House 40 by 50 feet, with ten rooms, a hall and a cel- 
lar;a commodious Barn 45 by 60 feet, an extensive Stable, a 
Milk House, Corn Cribs, and other buildings, all frame; like- 
wise a large Orchard, a Frame House covering Cider Press; 
two hewed Log Houses, many Springs, a Creek anda Well, 
The land is good, eligibly situated for cultivation, and well 
calculated for a country seat. 

A handsome Country Seat, with 58 acres of land, situated 
4 miles from town upon a good road, having an excellent 
two story Brick House, contdining seven rooms, a kitchen 
and a cellar; also a Cistern anda Smoke House, and other 
outbuildings; likewise a tenant’s House, a commodious new 
Frame Barn, a Stable, and an Orchard of 6 acres of choice 
Apple, Pear, Plam, Quince, and Cherry trees, There ate 
10 acres of woodland; the rest is meadow and arable land.— 
The soil is rich; the buildings are new, and composed of the 
most substantial materials. 

A Tract of 22 acres in cultivation, situated 6 miles from 
town, in a good arid healthy neighborhood; calculated for a 
Country Seat. 

Thirty acres of land with several building spots, 7 miles 
from town upon a turnpike road. — It is chiefly in timber. 
Twelve acres of land, with 8 cleared, 7 miles from town, 
upon a turpike road; ina healthy and_ populous region, 

A Farm of 45 acres, situated 4 miles from town, with 40 
acres in culture, an Orchard of choice Apple and Peach 
trees, asmall Frame House, a Frame Barn, a Well, several 
Springsand aran, The land is rich, 

Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 
for sale. Also, several small tracts without buildings, a 
few miles from the city. 

Eligible HOUSES in various parts of the City, for sale. 
Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call for full informa- 
tion, which will be given gratis. If by letter, postage paid. 
Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; o: 6 per 
cent at 10 days sight, . 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England Wales, 
Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can have the 
cash paid them in Cincinnati, a¢;s00n as the payment is ad- 
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- HE INFANTS DREAM. — 
The following appeared in the Londonderry Sentinel, 
aa teen is here republished because of its great 
Oh! cradle me on the knee, mamma, 
» Phat‘sooth'd me'lest, 98 you fondly prest 
For I saw a scene when I slumbered last 
~. That [fain would see again. 
And smile as you then did smile, mamma, 
And weep as you then did weep; 
Then fix on me thy glist’ ning eye, 
And gaze, and gaze till the tear be dry, 
Then rock me gently, and sing and sigh 
Till you lull me fast asleep. 


For I dream’d a heavenly dream, ntamma, 
While slumbering on the knee, 

And I liv’d in a land where forms divine 
In kingdoms of glory eternally shine, 

And the world I'd give, if the world were mine, 
Again that land to see. 


—— so 








I fancied we roam’d in a wood, mamma, 
And we rested, as under a bough; 
Then near me a butterfly flaunted in pride, 
And I chased it away through the forest wide, 
And the night came on, and I lost my guide, 
And I knew not what to do. 


My heart grew sick with fear, mamma, 
And I loudly wept for thee; 
But a white rob’d maiden appear’d in the air, 
And she flung back the curls of her golden hair, 
And she kiss’d me so softly cre I was aware, 
Saying, “Come, pretty babe, with me,” 


My tears and fears she guil’d, mamma, 

And she led me far away; 
We enter’d the door of the dark, dark tomb; 
We pass'd through a long long vault of gloom, 
Then open’d our eyes on a land of bloom, 

And a sky of endless day. 


And heavenly forms were there, mamma, 
And lovely cherubs bright; 
They smil’d when they saw me, but I was amaz’d, 
And wondering, around me I gaz’d; 
And songs I heard, and sunny beams blaz’d— 
All glorious in the land of light. 


But soon came ashining throng, mamma, 
Of white-wing’d babes to me; 
Their eyes look’d love, and their sweet lips smil’d, 
And they marvell’d to meet with an earth-born child, 
And they gloried that I from earth was exil’d 
Saying, “Here, love, blest shalt thou be,” 


Then I mix’d with the heavenly throng, mamma, 
With cherub and seraphim fair; 
And I saw, asI roam’d the regions of peace, 
The spirits which came from this world of distress, 
And there was the joy no tongue can express, 
For they know no sorrow there, 


Do you mind when sister Jane, mamma, 
Lay dead a short time agone ? 

Oh? you gaz’d on the sad and lovely wreck, 

With a full flood of woe you could not check, 

And your heart was so sore, you wish’d it would break, 
But it lov’d and you aye sobbed on! 


But oh? had you been with me, mamma, 
In realms of unknown care, 

And seen what I saw, you ne’er had cried, 

Though they buried pretty Jane in the grave when she 
died; 

For shining with the blest, and adorn’d like a bride 
Sweet sister Jane was there. 


Do you mind of that silly old man, mamma, 
Who came so late to our door, 

And the night was dark, and the tempest loud, 

And his heart was weak, but his soul was proud, 

And his ragged old mantle serv’d for his shroud, 
Ere the midnight watch was o’er! 


And think what a weight of woe, mamma, 
Made heavy each long drawn sigh, 
As the good man sat on papa’s old chair, 
While the rain dropp’d down from his thin gray hair, 
And fast the big tear of speechless care 
Ran down from his glazing eye— 


And think what a heavenward look, mamma, 
Flash’d through each trembling eye, 
As he told how he went to the baron’s strong hold, 
Saying “Oh! let me in for the night is so cold,” 
But the rich man cried, “Go sleep in the wood, 
For we shield no beggars here.” 


Well! he was in glory too, mamma, 
As happy as the blest can be ; 
He needed no alms in the mansions of light, 
For he sat with the patriarchs, cloth’d in white ; 
And there was not a seraph had a crown more bright, 
Nor a costlier robe than he, 


Now sing, for I fain would sleep, mamma, 
And dream as I dream’d before ; 
For sound was my slumber, and sweet was my rests 
While my spirit in the kingdom of life was a guest, .. 
And the heart that has throbbed in the climes of the blest 
Can love the world no more,” 












MISCELLANEOUS. 











Leciures to Artisans. 

Dr. Beecher is now delivering a series of lec- 
tures to the artisans of Cincinnati, on the evi- 
dences of revealed religion, and the connection of 
Christianity with civil and religious liberty. His 
first discourse was published in the Cincinnati 
Gazette. We select from it two extracts. 


“Jt is one thing to acquire blessings, and an- 
other to preserve them. °Tis easier to amass 
wealth than to hold it—and ’tis easier to obtain 
liberty than to maintain it. 

How to preserve liberty, ‘there’s the rub.”— 
Other nations have made themselves free, but their 
light of life has been like the meteor’s glow, flash- 
ing athwart the horizon, and going down in end- 
less night. Shall it be thus with ours? Have 
we been called into'the light of liberty, and shown 
what we may be, only to be thrust back into more 
terrible darkness? I trust not. I trust we shall 
shine brighter and brighter, till the nations, en- 
couraged by our success, shall break their chains 
and walk erect and free upon the fair earth which 
God has given them. 

When at first we set up for independence, 
kings, nobles, and priesthood stood aghast! They 
pitied us poor orphans who had no “church and 
state” to take care of us; they feared that we 
should all go back again to skins and acorns; but 
we have kept along for 50 years or more, and we 
hiave in that time made some bread stuff, some 
cloth, and considerable pork; and we have thoughts. 
of trying it 50 years more—and if we stick to the 

d old way of “God and Liberty,” I think we 
succeeed. 


Thus far we have done_ pretty but there 


‘ , I hope, I fear 
tl a 
and are anxious to try some experiments to make 
no Goal Tha to Bite ss fable! - rts The man who should wait for his 
think that civil government is an usurpation—and | happen—and should 


}—that it is a vile monopoly fora: man to have any 
a son to: know his own | 


jexample, as a free people, and its: tendency to 


| moment believes | 
/were ever made by chance and had no de 


wife in raga 3 or : 
father! ‘That Aberty is the right of every man to 
do as he pleases—and equality the right of every 
[man to be handsome,. wise, and witty as his neigh- 
ber—the right to live in as. fine a house—to dress 
as well, and eat and drink as much by weight and 
measure. 

‘You all remember the fable of the dog who by 
grasping at the sh Mar 
what he had, and gained nothing. Let us be 
careful lest in grasping at a shadow we lose our 
‘Marrow-bone.”” 

[When we hear much talk of the ‘force of our 


“break the chains’ of European nations, we 
are reminded of ‘a circumstance meitioned by 
the Duke of Saxe-Weimar in his travels. At 
New Orleans he met with a young lawyer, from 
Paris, of the name of Souliez. Souliez had in- 
volved himself in unpleasant circumstances in his 
own country, on account of certain very. liberal 
produetions of his pen. In consequence of this 
he left his home, brimful of liberal ideas, and 
went to Hayti. His fancy, however, being very 
much disappointed with the realities of this place, 


he removed to the United States. What was the 
result? It is told in the words of Saxe-Weimar: 
—He now candidly confessed, that he was com- 
pletely cured of his fine dreams of liberty!!”” 

Another passage from the same author will 
show, that however sun-like we may fancy our ex- 
ample to be, foreigners are apt to think it rather 
cloudy. Speaking of the quadroons in Louisiana, 
he says— 

“Several of these girls have inherited property 
from their fathers or friends, and possess hand- 
some fortunes. Notwithstanding this, their situa- 
tion is always very humiliating. ‘They cannot 
drive through the streets in a carriage. 
7 * *® * * 
The whites have the privilege to procure these 
unfortunate creatures a whipping, like that in- 
flicted on slaves, upon an accusation, proved by 
two witnesses. Several of these females have en- 
joyed the benefits of as careful an education as 
most of the whites; they conduct themselves or- 
dinarily with more propriety and decorum, and 
confer more happiness on their friends, than many 
of the white ladies on their married lords. Still 
the white ladies constantly speak with the greatest 
contempt, and even with animosity, of these un- 
happy and oppressed beings. ‘The strongest lan- 
guage of high nobility in the monarchies of the 
old world, cannot be more haughty, overweening, 
or contemptuous towards their fellow-creatures, 
than the expressions of the creole females with re- 
gard to the quadroons, in one of the much-vaunted 
states of the free Union. In fact, such compari- 
son strikes the mind of a thinking being very sin- 
gularly. Many wealthy fathers, on account of 
the existing prejudices, send daughters of this de- 
scription to France, where these girls, with a good 
education and property, find no difficulty in form- 
ing a legitimate establishment.’”] 

The following extract from the discourse will 
richly repay any one for reading it. We do not re- 
member ever to have seen the absurdity of atheism 
hit off in a style at once so queer and conclusive. 
The Being of a God. 
“J, We remark in the beginning that it seems 
very desirable to have a God, provided we might 
have one all-wise, all-powerful, and perfectly be- 
nevolent, who should make us the subjects of his 
perfect government forever. In attempting there- 
fore to prove the being of such a God, do I attempt 
to prove any thing against your wishes? Who 
could wish the argument to fail? Who wishes to 
have it proved to him that he is a mere animal, and 
that there is nothing beyond this life but eternal 
night? Who deprecates immortality unless he 
feels himself to be so wicked and so determined to 
continue thus, that it be,better for him to be annihi- 
lated than to come into the presence of a God who 
is holy, just and good? 
If. You cannot prove thatthere is no God—no 
one attempts to do so. The most which is advan- 
ced is that we cannot prove there is one. So far 
then we are even—but we shall soon see that there 
are some probabilities at least that there is a God— 
and if we believe there is one, itcan-do us no harm 
even if we be mistaken—but if we disbelieve, and 
act as if there were none, and it should be found 
afterward that there is a God, it will indeed be ter- 
rible. 
But we expect to. throw something into the 
scale more weighty than probability, and that Athe- 
ism will kick the beam. 
Il]. The evidence of the being of a God is ex- 
actly what it would be if there was a God. The 
evidence is from design—the wise adaptation of 
means to ends—every effect we say must have a 
cause—design is an effect—our bodies—the plants 
and the heavenly orbs we call effects, but to say 
that such effects as these—such designs—had not 
an intelligent designer, is as absurd as to say that 
there ean be an effect without a cause. 
If there be a God, an Almighty mind, that did 
create this universe, there could be no higher evi- 
dence of design than we now behold—all is now 
asif there were a God—and there is no evidence to 
the contrary,—and what better evidence than this 
would any jury wish to a point alleged, thatall the 
circumstances in the cause are as they would be if 
the thing supposed was true, and there is nocon- 
trary evidence to show itis not? Would they 
hesitate how to decide? 
But let us take some illustrations from human de- 
signs—and see how every mind decides upon them. 
Suppose we had before us an Orrery ‘such as 
Rittenhouse made, in which we might witness the 
relative motions of each of the planets in the Solar 
system—and we should ask who made this wonder- 
ful thing? Would you say no one—it came by 
chance? By an accident, combination of the parti- 
cles of matter? You wouldsay at once it was the 
result of mind 
But if this imitation ofthe Solarsystem proves 
a designing mind, how much more does the stu- 
pendous Orrery above proclaim the existence of an 
Almighty mind! 
We ask the atlieist whence came the Sun?— 
And he tells us that somehow some mud and wa- 
ter got together and forth sprang the Sun and all the 
heavenly host. It is David I think, who says the 
fool hath said in his heart there is no God—a wise 
man I think would not say so. 
There is no evidence that the indication, above 
and around us are the results of accident. There 
is no historical evidence of men ever coming out 
from mud and water. There is no evidence that 
when the earth was soft, they began to crawl out 
of the slime like locusts, and as it began to harden, 
that they managed to get on their tar legs and run 
about. 
Butif such were the sport of nature, we should 
expect to find fragments, such as bodies without 
‘heads and legs, without bodies and heads and arms. 
For why should chance happen always to finish a 
thing? Even adesigner may make some things 
by mistake—and you have scattered through your 
hops various fragments of designs. But nature’s 
workmanship is perfect. And how happens it that 
she always works as if by design? 

All the indications: of design in the arts of life 

are traceable to intelligent minds. No. one fora 
bed and ehairs to 
stir up the mud-and water to 
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such accidents do not pnow-a-days, 
Suppose I should ask who built that furnace? 
‘Would any of you answer, ‘iobody? ‘There was 


a mill pond there, and when. it dried up some 
by chemical affinities this furnace came up out of 
the mud one night!” Andwho made that steam 
engine? T enquire! ‘why nature when she~ saw 
‘she had a work shop thought she would try her 
hand at the arts. she threw in the material, 


? ether Be ; 
We prove then the existence of the eternal mind 
just as we prove that of the human mind—an you 
prove yourself a rational being—so do I prove the 
being of a God. Give me now the arguments by 
which you will prove to me that you are a rational 
creature, and I will take those same arguments and 
prove an intelligent'creator. Do you sdy we can- 
not see God—I say neither can I see you—I can- 
not look into. your mind—but if you speak and 
write intelligently, or do any thing that indicates 
design, then I will believe you have a mind. 
But if you deny that design proves a designer, 


admit the argument as it regards yourself—you 
can’t stop there with it, but it must go.up with ac- 
eumulating force, it is short but glorious—for it 
proves a God, a God over all blessed forever !”’ 





Charity. 

They have been the free and willing offerings 
of genuine charity——of that charity which is thrice 
blessed; which blesses him that gives, and him 
that takes;—of that charity which, with golden 
chain, links man to man, and earth to heaven. 
Without this capacity of benevolent emotion, what 
were man? See how carefully Milton, when 
drawing his ‘sublime picture of the fallen arch- 
angel, has excluded the sentiments of love. Intel- 
ligence, almost boundless, constancy unalterable, 
courage that dared defy the Omnipotent, fidelity to 
his great host of fallen spirits, that never faltered 
nor swerved; but no benevolent affection. On the 
contrary, in the horrid crater of his burning heart, 
the fires of his undying malevolence blazed and 
scorched with a fierceness to which the penal fires 
of his dread abode were but a feeble mockery.— 
The great truth which the poet designed to teach 
was doubtless this, that no being endowed with 
moral sentiments can be truly happy, except in the 


exercise of benevolent affections. 
CHASE. 





The Wyandotts of Ohio. 
An attempt was recently made by the federal 
government to deprive the Wyandott tribe of the 
little land they yet own in Ohio. They applied 
to their ‘old friend’? Governor Vance, of Ohio, 
who, interesting himself in their behalf, ‘‘obtained 
from the Secretary of War an assurance that no 
treaty should be entered into but by the consent of 
the authorized agents of the nation.”” ‘The follow- 
ing is a letter of thanks addressed to Governor 
Vance, by the chiefs of this noble tribe. The 
Boston Atlas truly says, that ‘there is something 
inexpressibly touching in the melancholy vein per- 
vading the address.” 
Upper Sandusky, Jan. 5, 1838. 
To ovr orp Frrenp, Gen. Joseph Vance:— 
We, the undersigned, chiefs of the Wyandott na- 
tion, would address you, in the first place, to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your several letters, 
covering copies of letters addressed by you to the 
Secretary of War in our behalf, and his answers 
thereto, in our late trouble with the commission- 
ers of the government; and in the second place, 
to render you our sincere thanks for your kind in- 
terposition in our behalf, at a time when deep 
gloom, serious apprehension, and alarm pervaded 
our nation and council;—at a time when we 
thought, and still think, we were abused and op- 
pressed. 
What our fate may be, is hidden beyond the 
hills of futurity and concealed from our eye; but 
should the government persevere in its course. to- 
wards us, and finally succeed in driving us from 
the graves of our ancestors—from the land of our 
nativity—from our beautiful plains, groves, rivu- 
lets, and our winding Sandusky, and be compelled 
to go to the West—to a foreign land, and among 
strangers—we can in truth bid: adieu to our be- 
loved country—to our old friends and neighbors, 
the citizens of Ohio, without. indulging in one 
complaint toward them, as having contributed to 
our misfortune. 
We shall always remember with pleasure the 
peace and friendship that have so long existed be- 
tween us. We shall remember with pleasure the 
old chiefs of Ohio with whom our fathers smoked 
the pipe of peace—her Tiffins, Meigs, Harrisons, 
Worthingtons, Browns, Morrows, Trimbles, M’ Ar- 
thurs, Lucasses, and many others we could mention. 
Should it be the stern decree of the Great Spirit 
that we should follow the nations that have prece- 
ded us, to extinction, our last wish will be that the 
name, Wyanport, may not share the same fate, 
but be preserved by the sons of the first settlers of 
Ohio—that it may be perpetuated and identified 
with her history. 
Wishing you, our old frieend, and the people of 
Ohio generally, peace, health and happiness, we, 
in conclusion, would salute you in the bonds of 
ardent friendship. 
JOHN BARNETT, Head Chief. 
Wituram WALKER, 
Francis A. Hicks, 
Doct. Gray Eves, 
Rossta Hicks, 
SquEENDEHTEE, 
TouROOMEE, 
Gen. Joseph Vance, Columbus, O. 


Counsellors. 





Education in England. 


Recently in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Slaney, in advocating the appointment of a select 
committee. to inquire into the moral and physical 
condition of the poorer classes of population in 
large and densely-peopled towns, with a view to 
their education and improvement, made several 
interesting statements. Respecting the condition 
of the children, he said— 

“He was obliged to confine himself to a few 
large towns, which might fairly be taken as an 
index to the whole. Dividing the humbler classes 
into those who attended day and infant schools, 
and those who went to Sunday schools only, the 
preportion stood as follows:—In York, the pro- 
portion of those who went to day or infant schools 
was 17 per cent.; and those attending Sunday 
schools only, 3 per cent , making a total of 20 per 
cent. In Bury, of the former there were 13 per 
cent., of the latter 153, or 28% per cent; in Man- 
chester and Salford, 103 and 114 per cent.,—22 
per cent., or 1 in 4; in Liverpool, 12% and 14 per 
cent.,=14 per cent.; in Bolton, 6 per cent. and 
153214 per cent.; in Bristol, 43 and 8}—13 
per cent.; in Ashton, Stayley-bridge, and Duken- 


parishes in Westminster, 10 per cent. and 3 per 
cent.=13 per cent. It further appeared, that in 
York the number of those who went to any school 
was as 1 in 5; in Bury I in 3%; in Manchester 
1 in 44; in Liv 1 in 7; in Bolton 1 ind; in 


1 in 10. ae 
The hon. member then read several extracts 
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and kindled up the fire and out, came this. steam | per 


[no education whatever, nor any means of obtain- 


then may I deny your ratiouality. But if you 


tions in 1805 was 4,600; in 1810 they were 5,100; 
in 1815, g,000; in 1821, 13,000; in 1828, 16,500; 
in 1831, 19,600; in 1832, 20,000; in 1833 the in- 
crease was considerable, and, he regretted to say, 
had gone on advancing to the present day. Hay- 
ing thus stated the vast increase which had taken 
place in crime throughout the more populous parts 
of the country, he should now call the attention of 
the House to some other details connected with 
the increased consumption of ardent spirits, in 
order still further to illustrate the lamentable con- 
dition of the poorer classes of society. The con- 
sumption of spirits in 


years the amount of ardent spirits consumed in 
this kingdom had nearly trebled, while the popu- 
lation had increased only 33 per cent. or one-third. 
In other words, the consumption of spirits had 
increased nine times faster than the population.— 
Every person of drinking age (above 12 years) 
consumed on the average per annum 13 gallons of 
raw spirits’ But if the calculation were made on 
the consumers of spirits in the humbler classes in 
large towns, the proportion would be increased to 
nearly double what he had stated. And, looking 
to the disease, distress, and domestic misery which 
that poisoner of all comfort in the laboring classes 
of society necessarily entailed, he asked, was not 
such a state of things as he had described incon- 
sistent with the welfare and happiness of the great 
body of the people in large towns?” 


the steam power of Great Britain, not including 
the labor economized by the enginery it puts in mo- 
tion, performs annually the work of a million of 
men. 
the human population of Great Britian, another 
population, one million strong. Strong it may 
well be called. ‘Whata population, so curiously 
organized, that they need neither luxuries nor com- 
forts,—that they have neither vices nor sorrows,— 
subject to an absolute control without despotism,— 
laboring night and day for their owners without the 
crimes and woes of slavery; a’ frugal pop@tion 
which wastes nothing and consumes nothing unpro- 
ductively; an orderly population to which mobs 
and riots are unknown; among which the peace is 
kept without police, courts, prisons, or bayonets 
and annually lavishing the product of one million 


pairs of hands, to increase the comforts of the fif 
teen or twenty millions of the human population. 
And yet the steam engine, which makes this mighty 
addition to the resources of civilization, is but a 
piece of machinery. You have all seen it, both in 
miniature and on a working scale, at the halls:— 
In the “miniature model, - (constructed by Mr. 
Newcomb of Salem,) 
breath of the most-delicate pair of lips in this as- 
sembly; and it could easily be constructed ofa size 
and power, which would rend these walls from 
their foundation, and pile the roof in ruins upon us, 
And yet it is but a-machine. There is a cylinder 
and a piston; there are tubes, valves and pumps,— 
water, anda vessel’ to boil it in. 
whole of that enginery, with which the skill and 
industry of the present age : 
This is the whole of the agency which has endow- 
ed modern art with its superhuman capacities, and 
sent it out to traverse the continent an 
with those capacities which romance has attributed 
to her unearthly beings;— 
field, 3 per cent. and 2326 per cent.; and in five} 


of labor economized, by all the machinery: which 
the steam engine 
states, that the spinning machin E 
ain, tended by one hundred and fifty thousand work- 
men, *‘ ' 
thread wheel!” 


had token 
‘hadrteken 
ared that of hoys not ithi 
ry were use, 484 per cent. could not 
read, and. 67 per cent could not write their names; 
and:.of girls, 68 per ‘cent. could not read, and 88 
er cent. could: not write their names. One-half 
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of the children in large manufacturing towns had 


ing it. Comparing this state of things with other 
countries, the proportion of educated children, 
from 6 to 14, was as under:—In Nassau, 1 in 6; 
in Saxony, 1 in 6; in Prussia, 1 in 6; in New 
York, 1 in 4; in the Protestant parts of Switzerland, 
1 in 5; while in England, where so much was said 
to be done for the laboring classes, the proportion 
Was nominally 1 in 8—but really 1 in 17, He 
was sorry to find that a subject of so much im- 
portance met so cold a reception in that housé; he 
wished, undoubtedly, it had a more able advocate, 
but of this he was sure, it created great interest 
out of doors, and something must immediately be 
done with regard to it. . 
* * * % * 
He had procured a return, to which he would for 
a moment refer, of the number of Sunday scholars 
in several towns, stating the Christian denomina- 
tions to which they belonged. In Liverpool the 
established church had 6,318 Sunday scholars; 
Catholics, 7,000, and Dissenters 8,350. In the 
towns of Manchester and Salford, where the po- 
pulation was 250,000, the number of Sunday 
scholars belonging to the established church was 
13,025, to Catholic was 4,500, and to the Protest- 
ant-Dissenters was 25,280. In the city of Bris- 
tol, where the population was 112,000, taking all 
the scholars, and not the Sunday scholars only, the 
number belonging to the established church was 
4,370, and to the Wesleyan and other Dissenters, 
8,860, being twice the number belonging to the 
established church. But he had on this subject a 
rather curious return, which he thought would be 
interesting to the house. He had.a return of the 
number of heads of families and lodgers resident 
in the towns of Manchester and Salford. 'The 
number of those who belonged to the established 
church was 26,000, of those who were Protestant 
Dissenters was 12,090, of those who were Roman 
Catholics 7,200, and of those who made no reli- 
gious profession at all was 4,480.” 

There is a curious fact to be noted in the fore- 
going. In the towns of Manchester and Salford, 
the number of heads of families, and lodgers be- 
longing to the established church, is 26,000; the 
number of Sunday scholars of the same church, a 
fraction more than one-half, 13,025. In the same 
towns, the number of Protestant Dissenters is 
12,090; the number of Sunday scholars belong- 
ing to them, rather more than twice as many— 
25,280. 
Mr. Slaney, in the course of his remarks, made 
some striking statements with regard to the 


% * 


CONDITION OF THE LABORING CLASSES IN ENGLAND. 
‘Within a very short time,” he said, ‘the Sta- 
tistical Society of Manchester had published a re- 
port, from which it appeared that one-tenth of the 
population of the town lived in cellars, and it ap- 
peared that in the town of Liverpool about 34,000 
persons lived in the same way.”’ The statistics, 
of course furnished another test of the condition 
of the working classes:— 
“In England and Wales the number of convic- 


1817 was - 9,200,000 gallons 
1827. - 18,230,000 
1837 » « 29,600,000 


From which it appeared, that in the space of 20 





Steam Engine. 
Consider the steam engine. Itis computed that 


In other words, the steam engine adds to 


it can be moved by the 


This is the 


work their wonders, 


the ocean 
Tramp, tramp, along the land they ride,. 

_ Splash, sp across the sea, vacation 

It-is wholly impossible to-calculate the quantity 

Mr Baines* 
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uces.as much yarn as could have -been | 
by. forty millions of men with the -one 
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| ADVERTISEMENTS, » 
“COOPER'S WARE MANUPACToRY, 
~.'200 Nests Tubs, 

- 100 dozen Wash Boards, . 
The Subscribers havi oye 

of the shots afticles of thake 
sell any quantity on time bee. _ City paper, 


Tar, Hops, Brooms, Manilla Mats, 
100 Kegs Tar, 

30 Bales Hops, 

50 doz. Brooms, 
20° dozen Manilla Mats, superior article, with Groce- 
ries of every variety,, Wholesale and Retail, eget 
EMERY & HOWELS, 
Main, between’ 5th & 6th streets, Cincinnati. 
January 8th, 48—tf, 


MILES’ TOMATO MEDICINE. ~~ 


The unparalleled success, which has attended the admi- 
nistration of this medicine, induces its friends to believe 
that the cause of Humanity demands, that its virtues 
should be speedily made known. in. all parts of this Conti- 
nent, The proprietors judge from letters daily received from 
physicians and the most intelligent citizens of various sec- 
tions of our country, that no article, made known in the an- 
nals of medicine, has ever given such universal satisfaction, 
sustained so perfectly the assertions of its advocates, and so 
rapidly gained popular favor, 














in. their recommendations of its medical virtues. ‘They are 
now satisfied, that it possesses virtues that cannot be as- 
eribed to any other single medicine, 

It is no new theory, that a large proportion of the diseases 
of America, and especially of the West ond South, arise 
from biliary derangment of some kind. Consequently, that 
medicine must be used, which will remove this cause and 
restore a healthy action of the biliary organs. The Tomato 
medicine is certain to produce this effect, when taken in 
proper season. Hence its superior efficacy and great suc- 


the stomach and bowels, and headache; and, when taken 
in connection with the “Watasia,” itis an almost certain 
cure in affections of the Jungs, 
The company have hitherto declined publishing certifi- 
cates of cures, and will continue so to do, unless compelled 
todo it inconformity to the custom of the age. But, if 
any are sceptical in relation to the power and efficacy of this 
medicine, they can, by calling on the subscriber or any of 
the Company’s agents, have their doubts removed, 
Those who are laboring under diseases that calomel has 
failed to remove, those who have tried “every thing” until 
they have become discouraged and disgusted with medicine, 
those who have seen and felt the deleterious effects of 
calomel and mercurial nostrums, and those too, who esteem 
calomel to be the best of all medicines, are all advised to 
try this medicine. 
Sattvation cannot be produced by its use, and the fear 
of taking “cold,” while under its influence, is probably less 
than while using any other medicine, 
The object of the proprietors is, to make it a permanent 
and valuable family medicine—one that may be safely sub- 
stituted for a closet-full of nostrums and mercurial prepara- 
tions. 
Not unfrequently, those who are travelling suffer much 
from change of climate, food and drink. To such, this will 
be found a valuable acquisition, 
Agents will be appointed throughout the whole country, 
as soon as practicable. Persons wishing to become agents, 
will apply personally or by the recommendation of our 


friends, to 
A. MILES, 
One of the Proprietors and Gen. Agent. 
Apothecaries Hall, Cincinnati. 


STEAM SCOURING AND CLOTHES-DRESSING 
EMPORIUM. 


The subscriber continues to carry on the Steam Scour- 
ing business, at his old stand on Walnut street, between 
3rd and 4th, and respectfully returns his thanks to the cit- 
izens of Cincinnati and vicinity, for their former patronage, 
and hopes by strict attention to the business to merit a con- 
tinuance of their favors, His mode of renovating is upon 
the most approved plan. He assures the public that he 
will extract all kinds of Grease, Pitch, Tar, Paint, Oil &c., 
and restore the cloth to its former appearance without in- 
jury, by means of a composition that he uses expressly for 





a good and extensive stock 
manvfacture on hand, offer to | ig 


The proprietors, on its introduction, took special pains to 
place it in the hands of the most intelligent and respect- 
able classes of community, and were guarded and cautious 


cess in bilious fevers, liver affections, dyspepsia, diseases of 
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ANTI-SLAVERY WORS, 
For sale at the Anti-Slavery Depository, Cincinnati - 
JAY’S INQUIRY: 206 pp. 12 mo. cloth, 37 1-2 ets, 
Aniniqu iry te ne character and tendency of the Ame- 
‘Willa American Anti-Slavery 


my Jer, first Chief Justice of the United States, This book 

: © parts. The first contains copious’ extracts 
the laws, besides*being the best M which — 

le, exhibitin, ive ja: now for 
sale, g the odious and redulsive character of Col 
nization, The second part unfolds the Principles of wl 
slavery societies, answers objections to them, and by histo I 
cal facts and unanswerable arguments, shows their ad ” 
tion to theend in view, and the glorious consequences which 

a ; ich 
aa — from eer gs sae It gives mach usefal in- 
ormation, respecting St, Domingo, a ‘ 
Driddt Remcigetion kc 8 PS te 

ARCHY MOORE, price $1 25. 

The slave; or Memoirs of Archy Moore, 
Second edition, revised by the author. 

As a mere literary work, this has scarcely an equal ; 

English language. It is remarkadle forits soled ys > 
vividness of coloring, graphic delineations of character, rn 
the resistless force with which it finds its way to the centre 
of the reader’s heart, : 
It is valuable for the broad blaze of light, which it throws 
down into every corner of the horrid caverns of slavery, 
Without seeming to be aware of their existence, the author 
exhibits and shows up, the utter emptiness of nearly every 
objection against abolitionism. 

A Baptist minister of Massachusetts, who is a native of 
Virginia, declared its decriptions to be accurate in every pars 
ticular, A gentleman who was stopping at a town in New 
Hampshire, stated in presence of a large company, that he 
had resided in every slaveholding state, in the Union, and he 
pronounced this book a perfect picture of slavery. 

CHARLES BALL. 517 pp. $1 25, 

This is a story, told by himself of a Man who lived 40 
years in Maryland, South Carolina and Georgia, as a slave, 
under various masters, and was one year in thenavy, with 
Commodore Barney, during the late war. Containing an ac- 
count of the manners and usages of theplanters and slave: 
holders of the South, a description of the condition and treat< 
ment of the slaves, with observations upon the state of moré 
als amongst the cotton planters, and the perils and sufferings 
of a fugitive slave, who twice escaped from the cotton couti< 
try. This isa work of thrilling interest, by some considered 
preferable to Archy Moore. : 

Every abolitionist should read both of the preceding works, 
if he would understand how slavery, like a heavy mill stone, 
not only crushes the man, but grinds and man gles every 
fibre of his heart, white its victim lingers out a living death, 
THOMPSON’S LECTURES AND DEBATES. 190 
pp- 12mo, cloth. 50 

Lectures of George Thompson with a full report of the 
discussion between him and Mr. Borthwick, the pro slavery 
agent, held at the royal amphitheatre, Liverpool, (Eng.) and 
which continued for six evenings with unabated interest; 
The book is enriched by an exceedingly interesting preface 
of more than 30 pages, by Wm. L. Garrison, giving a brief 
account of Mr. ‘Thompson’s labors. The whole work gives 
us a vivid conception of the ease and completeness with 
which Mr, Thompson demolished the extended rampart of 
slavery, erected with great offortby the hired champion of 
the slaveholders, ‘The speech in which he cuts up coloniza- 
tion is worth the price of the book, 

GUSTAVUS VASSA, 294 pp. 12 mo. Cloth 62 1-2, 
The life of Obadah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the Afri- 
can, written by himself. With two lithographic Prints, 
This is the life of a native African, of powerful intellect, 
who was ‘stolen out of his own land,’ lived as a slave in 
Pennsylvania, went several voyages to the West Indies, and 
to several ports in Europe, narrowly escaped death several 
times, and passed through a great variety of wonderful 
scenes, which give his narrative an interest scarcely surpassed 
by Robinson Cruse. 

MRS, CHILD’S APPEAL. 216 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 37 
1-2 cts. 

An Appeal in favor of that class of Americans called Afri 
cans. By Mrs. Child, Author of the Mother’s Book, Frugal 
Housewife, &c. With two engravings. Second edition, re- 
vised by the author, 

This is an excellent work for those who have read little on 
the subject. Itis very valuable for its historical informz:i37, 
interesting anecdotes, calm reasoning, and vivi exhibitions 
of the pernicious effects of Slazzry, the safety of immediate 
emancipation, and ¢vz duties in relation tothe subject, 
ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. II. for 1836, 170 
pp. 12 mo, cloth, 31, 
This volume, besides its large number of anecdotes of 


In one volume 














that purpose,—Coat collars cleaned without altering their 
shape, and Jost colors le 
Ladies habits, table-clothes and garments of all descrip- 
tions, done at the shortest notice, and in the best possible 
style. —This he promises to perform or no pay. 

CHARLES SATCHELL. 
Cincinnati, July 26, 1837, 80—tf. 


N. B. Gentlemen’s cast-off clothing bought. 





AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 
Epwarp Wexp, Financial Agent, O. A. S. S. 


M. R. Rozinson, is hereby duly authorized to act as 
Agent for the Philanthropist and collect Pledges, and Dona- 
tions for the Ohio A. S, Socioty. 


Wm. Smith and Hiram Elmer are authorized to act as 
travelling agents for the Philanthropist, and are reeommend- 
ed to the confidence of the public. Lecturers, employed by 
the O. A. S. S, and its auxiliaries, are also authorized to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the Philanthropist, 
OHIO, | gee 
Jno, C, Eastman, Washington.Ct. House. 
Dr. M. C. Williams, Camden, Preble co. 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 
Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville, 
N. Hays, Bainbridge, Ross co, 
Rev, Daniel Parker, Wew Richmond. 
“ David C. Eastman, Bloomingburg. 
Dr, Jos, S, Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. 
“ Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 
Daniel B. Evans, Ripley. 
Thomas P. Park, Lewis, Brown county. 
David Powell, Steubenville, 
Geo, H. Benham, Overiin. 
F, D. Parish, Sandusky. 
Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 
Nathan Nettleton, Medina, 
Thomas Heaton, Wellsville. 
Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 
Henry Harris, Ashtabula. 
C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 
F, F. Fenn, Tallmadge. 
O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falls 
Raphael Marshall, Painesville. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz. 
INDIANA, 
George McMillan, Logansport. 
Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 
Andrew Robison, Jr,, Greensburg, 
Dr. James Ritchey, Franklin, 
James Morrow, South Hanover. 
Wm. Beard, Liberty. 
John Lincoln, Cambridge City. 





ILLINOIS, 
Dr. Thomas A, Brown, Carrollion, 
J, Brown, Jerseyville, 
Willard Keys, Quincy. 
Elizur M. Leonard, Jv/. Miss. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermillionville, 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville, 
Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton. 
P.. B, Whipple, A&on. 
Rev. James H, Dickey, Hennepin. 
L. M. Ransom, Springfield. 
Wm, Keys, Quincy, 
Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollion. 
Rev, Romulus Barnes, Washington. 
Mr. Grosvenor, Pekin, 
Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 
J, M. Buchanan, Carlinville, 
Joshua Tucker, Chester. 
B. B. Hamilton, Otter Creek. 
Fred. Collins, Columbus, (Adams co.) 
Daniel Converse, Esq. Waterloo, Monroe co. 
A. B, Campbell, Galena. 
Aaron Russell, Peorta, 
Wm. Holyoke, Galesburg. 
MICHIGAN, 
Alexander McFarren, Detroit. 
Henry Disbrow, Monroe, 
Rev, Join Dudley, Flint River. 
-. EB, V. Carter, St. Clair. 
- B. G, Walker, Grand Rapids. 


Rev. C. B. McKee, Rochester. 








from the report of the Statistical Society of Liver- 


American slavery,—illustrations of the humanity of Africs 
“Americans,—and very valuable articles on mobs, fias*one 
number devoted to extracts from official papers from the 
West lidies, and three numbers made up of very interesting 
answers to the following questions: ‘Could they takec ere of 
themselves? “Howcan itbe done?’ ‘Does the Bible sanc- 
tion slavery ? ‘The story of the Runaway, the History of the 
slave James, the Fact with a short Commentary, are worth 
more than the price of the Volume. The third volume 
which will soon be completed, is not less interesting than 
the second. 

RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON, No, 2. 90 pp. 
12 mo, neatly bound incloth. 25. 

This number is enriche’t with very affecting dialogues with 
females who had escaped from slavery. It commends itself to 
the heart of every mother, wife and daughter inthe land. 
Its facts are valuable its style pure, its principles important, 
its appeals touching--in short it is in all respects worthy of 
its predecessor. 

EVILS AND CURE. 20 pp. 12 mo. 4, 

The Evils of Slavery and the Cure of Slavery—the first pro- 
ved by the opinions of Southerners, themselves, the last 
shown by historical evidence. By Mrs. Child. 

This isan excellent tract for distribution. The first half 
is made up of the testimony of slaveholders, (such as Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, Randolph, Clay, and ‘others)to the horrors of 
slavery. The second part consists of historical facts showing 
the glorious results of immediate emancipation. ; 
SLAVES FRIEND, VOL. I. 236 pp. small-16 mo. cloth. 
The first twelve numbers of the Slave’s Friend, bound to- 
gether. These little books are of irresistable power,—Mobs, 
political denunciations, ecclesiastical anathemas, veto mes- 
sages, and commercial interests, are powerlessto prevent them 
from fastening upon the minds and hearts of children, with 
an unyielding grasp. This volume among a great variety 
of anecdotes, dialogues, &c. contains the story of Mary 
French and Susan Easton, which children always read with 
intense interest, and which they will find it hard ever to 
drive from their minds, It has 29 pictures. 

SLAVES FRIEND, VOL. II. 240 pp. small 16 mo. 


cloth, 25. : 

This volume, besides its great variety of shortand exceed- 
ingly interesting articles, contains an account of the formation 
of a Juvenile Anti-Slavery Society, with their Constitu- 
tion, &c. The story of the Travelling Fireman, Little Mary, 


Jack the Preacher, Little Harriet, &c. render this volume very 
attractive. 


It has 25 superior engravings. There will be a volume 


published evey year. 


ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. I. 174 pp. 12 mo. 


cloth. 31. 


This is made up of the monthly Records, for 1835. _It is 


full of well authenticated facts and cogent arguments. With 
eleven engravings. The story of the Generous Planter, the 
statistical and other facts from the West Indies, give it a great 
value. 


The articles are all short, pithy, and to the point, 


THE FOUNTAIN, Little Quarto plain, 19, gilt, 25. 
A collection of passages of Scripture for every day in the 


ear, together with an appropriate selection from some of the 
=P popular writers in the English language, Compiled 
by Mrs, Child, and worthy the compiler, 


VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 84 pp. 8 vo. 
The first Annual Report of the New York Committee of 


Vigilance, for the year 1837, together with important facts 


relative to their proceedings. ‘The cause that I knew not 
I searched out.—Yea, I break the jaws of the wicked, and: 
plucked the spoil out-of his teeth.’ ‘Go and do thou like~ 
wise,’ The facts here stated, should he written-with a pen of 
iron and the point of a diamond, that the heavens may be- 
astonished,’ and the inhabitants of the land become ‘horribly: 
afraid’ 

CRANDALL’S TRIAL. 62 pp, octavo, 12 1-2, 

The Trial of Reuben Crandall, M. D. charged with pub- 
lishing seditious libels, by circulating the publications of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, Before the Cirewit Cours 
for the District of Columbia, held at Washington April 1836, 
occupying the Court ten days. 
All those who would like to 
the genius of despotism.is maki 
of the north should ponder. well 
GODWIN ON SLAVERY. 258 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 50. 
Lectures on Slavery, by Rev. Benjamin Godwin, D. D. 
The writer of this is well known by his work onatheism, 
which has been very extensively and justly admired, for its 
cogent arguments, copious information, pure style and amiable 
temper. His work on slavery is remarkable for its-elear and 
methodical ements, its glowing eloquence, and its abun- 
dance of facts. It has been said by some who have read it 
ll the enthusiasm and romance of a novel, and 


the rapid strides which 
~~ the bleeding liberties 
the disclosures of-this book. 


LAND. pore age intense interest with a highly wrought 
i 4 utes the same intense 7 WTO 
Josiah Cady, "Providence, ay fiction, besides having the advantage of its being & 
eR, YORK, description of scenes in real life, instead of being a mere fancy- 
R.\G, Williams, Vew York City. sketch, Ps 

S. Lightbody, Usieg... Let no one imagine that-this work. is not worthy of cireu- 


lation here, because it was first published in Gxeat Britain. 
This would be as absurd, as to reject Baxtér’s Saint's Rest, 
or the Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Gold is gold though # may be 


coined in a British mint. Thia edition contains many 


notes, 





The foregoing descriptions,, are copied from the Eaberator 





























